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ALAM HALFA 1 
August 31,1942 

Author: Rod Genzmer 

ALAM HALFA 1 BACKGROUND 

The battle of Alam Haifa is considered by some to be the 
turning point of the desert war. In August of 1942 the 
German-Italian Panzerarmee, because of the supply situation 
and other factors, had to make a decision whether to fall 
back or go forward. Staying in position was not an option. 
Because of political factors the decision was made to go 
forward. 

The Germans could not break through the Eighth Army 
front so a way around the flank had to be found. The plan 
finally adopted was similar to Gazala. The striking force, 
consisting of the 90th Light Division, elements of the 
Italian Armored Corps, and the Afrika Korps, was to swing 
around the British left flank and advance on the Alam Haifa 
Ridge. This was a key position in the rear of the Eighth 
Army, and its capture would decide the battle. In case of a 
successful operation the 21st Panzer would advance on 
Alexandria; 90th Light and 15th Panzer would move on Cairo. 

The advance began on the night of 30/31 August and 
required the penetration of a thick minefield belt. Getting 
through the minefield proved more difficult than planned and 
losses were encountered. Also the German's timetable was 
thrown off and the attack came close to being canceled. Just 
as this was about to happen the Afrika Korps got through and 
made substantial progress. 

It was late afternoon when the attack against Alam Haifa 
Ridge went in. The ridge was defended by British infantry 
and the dug in tanks of the 22nd Armored Brigade covered by 
artillery. The Germans came in led by the PzKw IVF's of 21st 
Panzer armed with 75mm high velocity guns. The British 
opened up at 1000 yards and the response was immediate and 
within minutes one of the squadrons of the County of London 
Yeomanry Regiment ceased to exist. There were also gaps in 


the German lines but on they came. At 300 yards the 
concealed anti-tank guns of the 1st Rifle Bde opened up, and 
while they took a steady toll some of the positions were 
overrun. At this point the Royal Scots Greys, being held in 
reserve on the reverse slope, were ordered in. They came in 
firing every gun they had and just managed to stop the 
German assault. The British were then able to shift their 
attention to the German units which had moved around the 
flanks. 

The next morning the British 8th Armored Brigade 
arrived, and while the battle was inconclusive Rommel was 
forced to accept that with his dwindling fuel reserves he 
was unable to fight his way through the strong defensive 
positions. 

The Germans were faced with insufficient fuel to 
maneuver as they would have liked. Also the British had 
ample artillery and the Desert Air Force conducted almost 
nonstop bombing. The result was a British victory. The 
Germans did manage to retain their hold on the British 
minefields on the southern flank. 

In this scenario the 90th Light Division must attack and 
push the 2nd New Zealand off the key points. Then they must 
hold open the line of supply (LOS) for the Afrika Korps 
against counterattacks by 2nd NZ and attacks by the 7th 
Armored Division. This unique battle begins with a sandstorm 
that cuts visibility to almost zero. With the variable 
weather rules in the current TANKS! version, the scenario 
makes for very interesting play. As the German player move 
quickly to the objectives before the weather changes. Be 
careful of the British tanks in the south. Your main 
objectives should be to take/hold the objectives in the 
center of the map. As time and forces permit expand outward 
to the other objectives, many British reinforcements come on 
the north map edge. These units need to be blocked. As the 
British player rush your units to defend the critical 
village in the middle of the map, desperately hold to your 
ridge objective line, and counterattack when your 
reinforcements arrive. Your artillery can be very 
devastating to German units in trucks. 

Due to the large number of units and long game length, 
in order to better balance the scenarios there are two 
variants with Alam Haifa. This scenario, Alam Haifa 1, is 
recommended to be played by the British Human player against 
the German computer. 



ALAM HALFA 2 
August 31,1942 


Author: Rod Genzmer 
ALAM HALFA 2 BACKGROUND 

The battle of Alam Haifa is considered by some to be the 
turning point of the desert war. In August of 1942 the 
German-Italian Panzerarmee, because of the supply situation 
and other factors, had to make a decision whether to fall 
back or go forward. Staying in position was not an option. 
Because of political factors the decision was made to go 
forward. 

The Germans could not break through the Eighth Army 
front so a way around the flank had to be found. The plan 
finally adopted was similar to Gazala. The striking force, 
consisting of the 90th Light Division, elements of the 
Italian Armored Corps, and the Afrika Korps, was to swing 
around the British left flank and advance on the Alam Haifa 
Ridge. This was a key position in the rear of the Eighth 
Army, and its capture would decide the battle. In case of a 
successful operation the 21st Panzer would advance on 
Alexandria; 90th Light and 15th Panzer would move on Cairo. 

The advance began on the night of 30/31 August and 
required the penetration of a thick minefield belt. Getting 
through the minefield proved more difficult than planned and 
losses were encountered. Also the German's timetable was 
thrown off and the attack came close to being canceled. Just 
as this was about to happen the Afrika Korps got through and 
made substantial progress. 

It was late afternoon when the attack against Alam Haifa 
Ridge went in. The ridge was defended by British infantry 
and the dug in tanks of the 22nd Armored Brigade covered by 
artillery. The Germans came in led by the PzKw IVF's of 21st 
Panzer armed with 75mm high velocity guns. The British 
opened up at 1000 yards and the response was immediate and 
within minutes one of the squadrons of the County of London 
Yeomanry Regiment ceased to exist. There were also gaps in 
the German lines but on they came. At 300 yards the 
concealed anti-tank guns of the 1st Rifle Bde opened up, and 
while they took a steady toll some of the positions were 
overrun. At this point the Royal Scots Greys, being held in 
reserve on the reverse slope, were ordered in. They came in 



firing every gun they had and just managed to stop the 
German assault. The British were then able to shift their 
attention to the German units which had moved around the 
flanks. 

The next morning the British 8th Armored Brigade 
arrived, and while the battle was inconclusive Rommel was 
forced to accept that with his dwindling fuel reserves he 
was unable to fight his way through the strong defensive 
positions. 

The Germans were faced with insufficient fuel to 
maneuver as they would have liked. Also the British had 
ample artillery and the Desert Air Force conducted almost 
nonstop bombing. The result was a British victory. The 
Germans did manage to retain their hold on the British 
minefields on the southern flank. 

The 90th Light Division must attack and push the 2nd New 
Zealand off the key points. Then they must hold open the 
line of supply (LOS) for the Afrika Korps against 
counterattacks by 2nd NZ and attacks by the 7th Armored 
Division. This unique battle begins with a sandstorm that 
cuts visibility to almost zero. With the variable weather 
rules in the current TANKS! version, the scenario makes for 
very interesting play. As the German player move quickly to 
the objectives before the weather changes. Be careful of the 
British tanks in the south. Your main objectives should be 
to take/hold the objectives in the center of the map. As 
time and forces permit expand outward to the other 
objectives, many British reinforcements come on the north 
map edge. These units need to be blocked. As the British 
player rush your units to defend the critical village in the 
middle of the map, desperately hold to your ridge objective 
line, and counterattack when your reinforcements arrive. 

Your artillery can be very devastating to German units in 
trucks. 

Due to the large number of units and long game length, 
in order to better balance the scenarios there are two 
variants with Alam Haifa. This scenario, Alam Haifa 2, is 
recommended to be played by the German Human player against 
the British computer. 


BOOSTER 1 


Author: Steven Mathena 



BOOSTER 1 BACKGROUND 


So-called because of the color used to draw the cease¬ 
fire line on U.N. maps after the Six-Day War, the "Purple 
Line" separated the Syrians and Israelis on the Northern 
Front. Both sides had used the six years since the last 
major conflict to prepare defenses in depth along the length 
of it. The Israelis, situated on the Golan Heights, 
concentrated their obstacles just to the east of that 
plateau. An anti-tank ditch came first—the earth piled on 
the west side to form a berm. Next came a series of 
fortified observation posts and pillboxes—seventeen main 
positions and one-hundred twelve smaller ones. A network of 
mines covered likely approaches and protected the strong 
points. To supplement human observers, the latest electronic 
observation equipment was used all along the line. Farther 
back, prepared positions for tanks allowed clear fields of 
fire along possible approach routes. 

Unlike their Egyptian allies concentrating on the 
western side of the Suez Canal, Syrian units in the valley 
below Mt. Hermon (site of an Israeli observation post) had 
nowhere to hide. By September, Israeli intelligence had 
estimated that there were a total of three full infantry 
divisions and at least 670 tanks on the Syrian side of the 
Purple Line. Facing this horde (which by October 6 would 
grow closer to 1250 tanks) were elements of two infantry 
brigades (together the equivalent of less than one brigade) 
and one armored brigade with about 90 tanks. It was obvious 
that under the present circumstances any Syrian attack in 
force would overwhelm the defenders and sweep across the 
Golan Heights with nothing between them and Israel proper. 

Accordingly, the defense was bolstered somewhat by the 
arrival of the fabled 7th Armored Brigade, whose glorious 
history began in the field of battle at Latrun in 1948. The 
7th was the first mechanized unit formed in the young 
Israeli army and was also first as it led the way across the 
Sinai Peninsula in the campaigns of 1956 and 1967. 

"BOOSTER 1" simulates the epic struggle of the 7th 
Brigade as it held its ground against elements of the Syrian 
7th Infantry and 3rd Armored Divisions. This saddle ridge 
that runs between the peaks of Mt. Hermonit to the north and 
Tel-el-Mekhafi to the south became an obsession with Syrian 
commanders. They attacked again and again in typical Soviet 
style, with little imagination, straight at the teeth of the 
defense. The Syrians had counted on numerical superiority to 



force the issue. Numerical superiority, in this case, simply 
meant more targets for Israeli gunners. From their prepared 
ramps, hull-down, Israeli tankers destroyed wave after wave 
of Syrian attackers—so many that the area became known to 
them thereafter as "The Valley of Tears". Even night 
assaults, which should have favored the Syrians with their 
night vision-equipped, Soviet-built tanks, proved 
disastrous. 

Such a battering-ram mentality by the Syrians is even 
less forgivable when you consider that there were other 
places where the Israeli line had already been penetrated. 

Tanks squandered in this way would be sorely missed when the 
Israelis inevitably launched their counter-attack. 


BOOSTER 4 

Author: Steven Mathena 
BOOSTER 4 BACKGROUND 

So-called because of the color used to draw the cease¬ 
fire line on U.N. maps after the Six-Day War, the "Purple 
Line" separated the Syrians and Israelis on the Northern 
Front. Both sides had used the six years since the last 
major conflict to prepare defenses in depth along the length 
of it. The Israelis, situated on the Golan Heights, 
concentrated their obstacles just to the east of that 
plateau. An anti-tank ditch came first—the earth piled on 
the west side to form a berm. Next came a series of 
fortified observation posts and pillboxes—seventeen main 
positions and one-hundred twelve smaller ones. A network of 
mines covered likely approaches and protected the strong 
points. To supplement human observers, the latest electronic 
observation equipment was used all along the line. Farther 
back, prepared positions for tanks allowed clear fields of 
fire along possible approach routes. 

Unlike their Egyptian allies concentrating on the 
western side of the Suez Canal, Syrian units in the valley 
below Mt. Hermon (site of an Israeli observation post) had 
nowhere to hide. By September, Israeli intelligence had 
estimated that there were a total of three full infantry 
divisions and at least 670 tanks on the Syrian side of the 
Purple Line. Facing this horde (which by October 6 would 
grow closer to 1250 tanks) were elements of two infantry 
brigades (together the equivalent of less than one brigade) 



and one armored brigade with about 90 tanks. It was obvious 
that under the present circumstances any Syrian attack in 
force would overwhelm the defenders and sweep across the 
Golan Heights with nothing between them and Israel proper. 

Accordingly, the defense was bolstered somewhat by the 
arrival of the fabled 7th Armored Brigade, whose glorious 
history began in the field of battle at Latrun in 1948. The 
7th was the first mechanized unit formed in the young 
Israeli army and was also first as it led the way across the 
Sinai Peninsula in the campaigns of 1956 and 1967. 

"BOOSTER 1" simulates the epic struggle of the 7th 
Brigade as it held its ground against elements of the Syrian 
7th Infantry and 3rd Armored Divisions. This saddle ridge 
that runs between the peaks of Mt. Hermonit to the north and 
Tel-el-Mekhafi to the south became an obsession with Syrian 
commanders. They attacked again and again in typical Soviet 
style, with little imagination, straight at the teeth of the 
defense. The Syrians had counted on numerical superiority to 
force the issue. Numerical superiority, in this case, simply 
meant more targets for Israeli gunners. From their prepared 
ramps, hull-down, Israeli tankers destroyed wave after wave 
of Syrian attackers—so many that the area became known to 
them thereafter as "The Valley of Tears". Even night 
assaults, which should have favored the Syrians with their 
night vision-equipped, Soviet-built tanks, proved 
disastrous. 

Such a battering-ram mentality by the Syrians is even 
less forgivable when you consider that there were other 
places where the Israeli line had already been penetrated. 

Tanks squandered in this way would be sorely missed when the 
Israelis inevitably launched their counter-attack. 


SIDI BOU ZID 

Author: SCOTT R. HUNTLEY 
SIDI BOU ZID BACKGROUND 

Following the American Torch landings in November, 1942, 
and a failed drive toward Tunis, the Allied forces and 
German Afrika Korps engaged in a rugged campaign in 
mountainous central Tunisia. For the American forces it was 
a fierce, and often unsuccessful, baptism into armored 
warfare. The Americans earned critical experience the hard 



way, much like the British did a year before. They learned 
the trade quickly and seldom made a mistake more than once. 

But it seemed they had to make them all at least that one 
time. The Germans under Rommel fought well, as always, but 
by this time their circumstances simply would not allow 
anything other than very temporary victories. Their 
opponents would always get stronger and more numerous, even 
after a defeat, and the Panzerarmee could no longer replace 
its losses. While Russia drained the Germans of enormous 
quantities of men and materiel, the great and unprecedented 
Allied arsenal was just beginning to hit it's stride. 

The battles in central Tunisia in January and February, 

1943 were Afrika Korps' swan-song. This one last great 
offensive would result in tactical victories, at times even 
on a large scale. But strategically, even the victories 
simply hastened the end. The last series of German 
offensives in Africa began at the end of January, 1943 with 
Operation Eilbote which divested the Allied forces, mostly 
Free French, of advanced positions at Karachoum Gap and 
Kairouan Pass, some 40 miles from Tunis. Further south, at 
the end of January the Germans pushed the Allies into the 
Sidi Bou Zid area behind Fa'id Pass. 

After abortive attempts to retake the strategic pass in 
early February, the Allies settled into defensive positions 
to build toward an all-out offensive planned for early 
spring. As expected, the Germans would not give them a long 
rest. Taking the initiative, German forces concentrated at 
Fa'id Pass and just to the south at Maizila Pass with the 
intent of trapping and destroying the Allied positions 
around Sidi Bou Zid. On the morning of February 14,1943 two 
full Panzer divisions, the 10th and 21st, with artillery and 
infantry, under General Heinz Ziegler, were to launch a two¬ 
pronged blitzkrieg against the American Combat Command (CCA) 
which was sitting behind Fa'id Pass and around Sidi Bou Zid. 

While the Germans telegraphed their punch enough to let 
the Allies know something was afoot in this area, the Allied 
dispositions to receive it were quite inadequate. Only two 
battalions of infantry were allotted to the major hill 
features covering the area around the pass, Djebels Lassouda 
and Ksaira. Most of the armor of CCA was held back, around 
the Sidi Bou Zid area. The infantry on the Djebels were 
provided with small detachments of armor and tank 
destroyers. These dispositions were entirely out-of-scale 
with the size of the physical features. The Djebels were too 
large to be covered by one battalion. The bulk of CCA was 
scattered north and south of Sidi Bou Zid, making timely and 



concentrated intervention against a strong enemy difficult. 

The result was that the forces covering the Pass and Sidi 
Bou Zid were hopelessly dispersed. 

Although the overall commander. General Fredendall, who 
was hunkered down in his large underground HQ some distance 
from Sidi Bou Zid, had not personally viewed the situation 
at the front, the inadequate U.S. dispositions did become 
known to another important person. Strangely enough, none 
other than Dwight D. Eisenhower visited CCA at Sidi Bou Zid 
on the night of February 13. Ike didn't like what he saw. 

The unsoundness of the dispositions, the precarious 
isolation, were immediately apparent to him. So was the need 
for more armor and infantry -specifically the rest of the 
U.S. 1st Armored Division (the parent of CCA). When Ike left 
Sidi Bou Zid, 2:00 AM on the 14th, a very strong wind was 
covering the sound of German movements around the Pass. 
Headquarters did issue an alert to the troops, though, to 
prepare to meet an offensive in the morning. 

Patrolling tanks from Lassouda Force were the first to 
meet the 10th Panzer. One of the first tanks knocked out 
belonged to Lassouda's commanding officer. Colonel Waters. 
Thus, there were no orders to begin the prepared artillery 
barrage on the pass. The tanks and tank destroyers of CCA, 
around Sidi Bou Zid, went forward to meet the enemy and ran 
headlong into newly arrived Tigers. The Panzers moved past 
Lassouda from north and south. CCA's tanks attempted to 
check this movement but were forced to retire with heavy 
losses. 

At the same time 21st Panzer moved from Maizila Pass in 
the south, splitting into two spearheads, one in a flanking 
movement toward Bir El Hafey and the other due north to 
Djebel Ksaira. The unopposed left-hook to Bir El Hafey then 
turned northeast toward Sidi Bou Zid. The north spearhead 
cut off the forces on Djebel Ksaira and turned west to Sidi 
Bou Zid. It quickly became apparent that the troops at Sidi 
Bou Zid would have to be pulled back. The remnants of the 
CCA armor fought a fine rear-guard action to cover the 
withdrawal. 

But the American cavalry was coming. A force of light 
tanks and infantry under Colonel Kern was coming fast from 
Sbeitla to the northwest. This force set up a protective 
line at a crossroads northwest of Sidi Bou Zid, which 
henceforth would bear the moniker "Kern's Crossroads." At 
this point CCA rallied and held the crossroads. The few 
remaining tanks foiled the German attempts to disrupt the 
retreat, and the Germans settled for Sidi Bou Zid while 



turning to reduce the remaining garrisons of the two 
Djebels, which were now entirely surrounded. The remnants of 
the two battalions held out a couple more days. 

Five days later, Rommel's big offensive at Kasserine 
Pass was launched. This attack resulted in one of his most 
famous desert victories. But it was a pyrrhic one. The 
attack failed to yield any fruits, and it was the last major 
offensive. Rommel had shot his bolt. An unending string of 
Allied victories began in early March at Medinine. The 
Germans were pressed into an ever shrinking African 
bridgehead in Tunisia. On the evening of May 12,1943 it was 
all over, in the words of the final message from German FIQ: 

"In accordance with orders received Afrika Korps has fought 
itself to the condition where it can fight no more." 

SIDI BOU ZID SCENARIO NOTES 

The high winds of February 14 covered the sound of the 
German advance to the American lines. In this game it also 
creates dust, and severe visibility problems. That adds an 
interesting touch, and hampers the German player somewhat. 
We do not use German air power in this scenario, though 
Stukas were used extensively (to good effect) in the battle. 

These handicaps on the German side balance the scenario 
nicely. The Americans will make it tougher on the Germans 
than in the actual battle. The three platoons of Tigers are 
historical, the Germans had exactly 12 of the behemoths. 

The American player must hang on to Kern's Crossroads. 

If he fights a strong rear-guard action, and minimizes his 
losses, he can pull victory from the jaws of defeat. Don't 
be afraid to retreat, it could save the day. The German 
player should not expend too much effort on the Djebels, as 
they are worth little in points. Remember to use your 
engineers on those minefields, but don't be too afraid of 
them or time will become a problem. Take the path of least 
resistance to the big objectives. As the German player you 
should heavily consider by-passing strong points, and thus 
entrapping the U.S. forces. A major flanking thrust on the 
far left and/or right flanks heading towards the crossroads 
can enable you to secure the crossroads before U.S. 
reinforcements arrive. Once Kern's forces arrive it will 
take some time to dislodge them (and you may not have the 
time). 



CAEN 


Author: Mike Musser and Richard Hooks 
Historical: Mike Musser, Robert Arnold, David Landrey 

CAEN BACKGROUND 

On June 6th, 1944, the Allies invaded France across the 
Normandy beaches. At Sword, the eastern most of the invasion 
beaches, the 3rd British Division, part of Lt. Gen. J.T. 

Crocker's I Corps, was to capture the important city of Caen 
by nightfall. Unfortunately for the British, the German 21st 
Panzer Division was located to the southeast of Caen. Its 
rapid deployment through Caen stopped the 3rd Division less 
than 3 miles from the outskirts of the city. 

Both sides rapidly reinforced the area and by June 10th 
the I SS Panzer Korps, under SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Josef 
"Sepp" Dietrich, held the area. The 12th SS Panzer Division 
was northwest of Caen, the 716th Infantry Division north of 
Caen and the 21st Panzer Division northeast of Caen. The 
British I Corps had the 3rd Canadian and 3rd British 
Infantry Divisions and the 6th Airborne Division opposing 
the three German units. British armor, mostly in the form of 
the 7th Armored Division, was further west preparing to 
attack the Lehr Panzer Division. On June 13th, the 7th 
Armored broke through the German front line about a mile 
east of Caumont and headed for Villers Bocage (about 14 
miles southwest of Caen). As it approached Hill 213 it was 
counterattacked by Panzer Lehr, which forced the 7th Armored 
to retreat back to its own lines. 

By June 17th, the British and American drives had been 
halted except in the far west, where the Americans were 
sealing off the Cherbourg peninsula. The British had 
reinforced the I Corps, placing the 51st Infantry Division 
in the line between the 3rd British Division and the 6th 
Airborne Division. British and American tanks were no match 
for the more heavily armored/gunned German Panther and Tiger 
tanks. German AT guns also played havoc on the Allied tanks 
as well. Allied artillery, naval, and air power plus a 
continuous stream of replacements/reinforcements helped 
immensely to offset the German superiority in tank weapons. 

Montgomery's next plan was code-named Operation Epsom. 

It was to include 60,000 men, 600 tanks, 300 field artillery 
guns along with 3 cruisers to provide long range naval 
gunfire support. The storm of June 19-22 greatly damaged the 



artificial Mulberry harbors on Gold Beach and destroyed the 
one on Omaha Beach. This delayed the operation until June 
26th. The British 15th and 43rd Infantry and 11th Armored 
Divisions attacked about 7 miles southwest of Caen and 
created a salient five miles deep and two miles wide. German 
forces counterattacked, but were held by the British 
artillery and AT fire. 

As June came to an end, the British I Corps remained 
essentially unchanged. On the other hand, the Germans had 
given the I SS Panzer Korps (containing the 9th, 10th and 
12th SS Panzer Divisions) control of the area west of Caen, 
while the LXXXVI Korps (containing the 21st Panzer Division 
and the 346th Infantry division - the 716th Division having 
been largely destroyed) controlled all areas north and east 
of Caen all the way to the English Channel. Up to this point 
the British and Canadians had suffered considerably lighter 
casualties than anticipated, with 3,356 killed, 15,815 
wounded and 5,527 missing for a total of 24,698. The 
Americans, on the other hand, had lost a total of 37,034 men 
by this time. Due to the open terrain which lay east and 
southeast of Caen (which made it ideal tank country), the 
majority of the German panzer forces were stationed in this 
area. An Allied breakout here would be devastating to the 
Germans. Up until this time the main American thrust had 
been to seize Cherbourg, which had a major port. But by the 
time American forces had arrived, the port facilities were 
completely demolished. It would take Allied port engineers 
many weeks to repair the damage. American southerly attacks 
were very limited in scope. 

On July 1st it was decided that the British must 
capture the section of Caen that lay north of the Canal de 
Caen. To do this, the I British Corps was reinforced with 
the 59th British Infantry Division. On July 8th and 9th, the 
British, with strong air and naval support and using three 
divisions succeeded in capturing the northern part of Caen, 
but the arrival of the 1st SS Panzer Division prevented them 
from crossing the canal. 

New Allied plans called for the Americans to capture 
St. Lo and ground to the west in order to break out of the 
encircling German forces. The British were to support this 
by attacking in the area east of Caen in order to tie down 
as many German panzer forces as possible and prevent their 
transfer to oppose the Americans. This operation, to be 
known as "Goodwood,” brought the powerful VIII British Corp 
containing the Guards, 7th and 11th Armored divisions to the 



area east of Caen. They would be opposed by part of the 
272nd Infantry Division, which was in the process of 
relieving the 1 SS Panzer Division, and parts of the 16th 
Luftwaffe Field Division and the 21st Panzer Division. In 
Korps reserve was the 12th SS Panzer Division. The attack 
was scheduled for July 18th. 

THE FORCES 

The British VIII Corps, under Lt. Gen. Sir Richard 
O'Connor, was part of Lt. Gen. Miles Dempsey's 2nd British 
Army. These British forces, from east to west, consisted of 
the following: the Guards Armored Division commanded by Maj. 
Gen. A.H.S. Adair (5th Guards Armored Brigade and the 32nd 
Guards Brigade), the 7th Armored Division under Maj. Gen. 
G.W.E.J. Erskine (22nd Armored Brigade and the 131st 
Infantry Brigade) and the 11th Armored Division led by Maj. 

Gen. G.P.B. Roberts (29th Armored Brigade and the 159th 
Infantry Brigade). 

Goodwood called for the creation of a corridor three 
miles by six miles in which the armor would pass through. 

The corridor still contained enemy strongpoints. The flanks 
of the corridor also presented a danger so Montgomery once 
again called on the airforce to neutralize enemy forces in 
these areas. The British attack was preceded by a massive 
air attack of over 4,500 planes from Bomber Command, the 8th 
Air Force and the 9th Air Force. The 9th Air Force and 
Fighter Command would block any German air effort and supply 
close support for daylight operations. In addition to this 
massive air attack, additional ground support came from 
divisional/corps artillery guns and naval gunfire from two 
cruisers plus the 15" guns of the monitor HMS Roberts. 

Starting at 0745 on the 18th these attacks decimated the 
German front line infantry divisions, leaving only pockets 
of isolated resistance. On the left flank, a company of the 
22nd Pz Regiment of the 21st Pz Division was mauled along 
with a company of the 503rd Heavy Tank Battalion. In the 
center of the corridor, most of the guns of a battery of the 
21st Pz Division's Assault Gun Battalion and part of its I 
Battalion/125th PzGr Reg were put out of action. However, 
the bombardment caused heavy cratering which severely 
reduced mechanized movement. (That is why the ground 
condition is set on soft, while in reality it was firm.) 

The German 1st SS Panzer Division "Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler" under SS-Oberfuhrer Theodor Wisch (1st SS Pz.Rgt. 



and the 1st and 2nd SS PzGd.Rgts.) held the left flank 
behind the now devastated 272nd Infantry Division. The right 
flank was held by two regiments of the 21st Panzer Division 
under Lt. Gen. Edgar Feuchtinger (22nd Pz.Rgt. and the 125th 
PzGd.Rgt. - the 192nd PzGd.Rgt. being off the map to the 
east) and the shattered remnants of the 16th Luftwaffe Field 
Division. In deep center reserve was the 12th SS Panzer 
Division "Hitler Jugend" under SS-Standartenfuhrer Kurt 
"Panzer" Meyer (12th SS Pz.Rgt. and the 26th SS PzGd.Rgt. - 
the 25th SS PzGd.Rgt. being too far south to reach the 
battle area on July 18th). 

THE ATTACK 

The British air attack began at dawn and the armor 
began to roll an hour later. The bombardment by over two 
thousand Allied heavy bombers not only destroyed the front 
line German infantry divisions, but the soft skinned 
vehicles of some of the armored formations. The German 
forces were badly scattered and out of communication with 
other units, but individual initiative of many commanders 
allowed small kampfgruppes to be organized and ambush the 
advancing British units. 

The right wing of the 11th Armored Division quickly 
secured the southern section of Caen but the division was 
stopped three miles south of Caen by the counter-attack of 
the 1st SS Panzer Division. On the left, the Guards Armored 
Division largely destroyed the 21st Panzer Division, but the 
terrible terrain prevented it from breaking out to the 
southeast. The 7th Armored Division in the center (the old 
"Desert Rats" from Africa), made the most progress. It broke 
through into open ground and made significant progress 
toward the hills south of Caen. However, when the 12th SS 
Panzer Division counter-attacked, it was forced to switch to 
the defensive. 

Although the British lost 271 tanks, their attack 
prevented the Germans from transferring these powerful 
panzer forces to the western flank where the Americans would 
shortly begin Operation Cobra - the Allied break out. The 
heavy German tank losses were irreplaceable whereas British 
losses would quickly be made up. The 16th Luftwaffe Division 
had been annihilated. In less than a week the Americans 
would launch their own massive armored thrust preceded by an 
immense carpet bombing from the St. Lo area toward Avranches 
and break out of the Normandy peninsula. General Patton 



would then take command of the newly activated U.S. Third 
Army and race across France. 


CONFLICT AT CHONGJU 1 
October 25,1950 
Author: Wild Bill Wilder 
CHONGJU 1 BACKGROUND 

By the end of October, 1950, the North Korean People's 
Army was in full rout. As Allied forces pursued them 
relentlessly, their advance began to lose cohesion and 
order. MacArthur was inordinately demanding that the troops 
proceed "with all speed." General Johnnie Walker, commander 
of all Allied units in Korea, felt that his job was in 
jeopardy and threw all caution to the wind. 

In the whirlwind advance, however, some ominous problems 
began to present themselves. The weather was turning 
rigorously cold. Winters in the Korean mountains are some of 
the most severe on earth with temperatures dropping to 30 
degrees below zero and fierce winds that bring the wind 
chill to a point beyond human endurance. Most American 
soldiers were not geared for this sort of inclement weather 
and the early winter was already beginning to take its toll. 

Supplies were another matter of expediency. The Allies 
were starting to find themselves in the same situation as 
their enemy some five months earlier. The advance was so 
rapid that keeping the troops with adequate ammunition, 
fuel, medicine, and food was becoming an impossible task. 

Even though Inchon was being used to the maximum, the fickle 
tides made things difficult. Many railroad bridges had not 
been rebuilt and the bulk of supplies had to come by truck 
or emergency airlift. What finally arrived at the front was 
a trickle of what was desperately needed. 

The enemy, on the other hand, driven against its 
northern border, was blessed with readily available and 
short supply lines. One senior commander later commented 
that there was never enough ammunition in Korea. It seemed 
that in every action, the soldiers, tankers, and gunners 
were always desperate for rounds to fire and were constantly 
forced to ration their fire output. This placed a severe 



restriction on Allied activities throughout the entire war. 

Finally, ominous rumbling and activity from within 
Manchuria made disturbing sounds in the ears of front line 
commanders. More and more was being seen of Chinese 
Communist Forces (CCF). Though many saw this as strictly 
independent action on the part of a few border forces, 
others became alarmed at the possibility of the war widening 
to include China's tens of thousands of troops. 

Even so, the U.S. forces did not hesitate. The North 
Korean border was almost within reach, and upon arriving 
there, the next move would be toward home. It had now 
evolved into a type of foot race between Army and Marine 
units. Who would arrive first? Who would get the glory? One 
element of the Eighth Army was the Commonwealth Brigade, a 
fine group of Australian infantry, whose fighting abilities 
were well proven. It was this Brigade that would lead the 
under strength 24th Division to the northwest, through 
Chongju and follow the coast road onward to Sinuiju, at the 
North Korean border with Manchuria. Accompanying the 
Australians was the 89th Medium Tank Battalion, Tom Dolvin 
commanding. It was his unit that had fought so valiantly 
during the siege at Pusan. 

During the morning of October 25th, the units set out toward 
Chongju. It was an unusually cold morning, with snow 
flurries falling throughout the day. The advance went well 
until the troops arrived at the surrounding hills. Advance 
recon teams were suddenly fired upon with savage fury. Amid 
the explosion of jeeps and scout vehicles, the Australian 
Argyll Battalion called urgently for help. Dolvin's tanks 
were soon moving in that direction. 

As the American armor moved into position to support the 
reorganizing Australians, an ambush was set off by well 
hidden T-34 tanks and a number of self-propelled guns. 

Dolvin, a graduate of West Point (1939), and a combat 
veteran of both Italy and the ETO, was a good leader and 
well qualified in armor tactics. Taking control of the 
situation, he dispersed his Pershings and Shermans, and 
began to take on the Soviet-made tanks and SP guns. Even 
though the T-34's were the later models with an 85mm gun, 
they were no match for the American tankers. The indomitable 
troops of the Argyll Battalion did not turn and run, but 
effectively used their available anti-tank weapons, 
including the new 3.5" bazookas. The battle grew in 
intensity and a number of U.S. tanks were put out of 
commission. The maneuvering of the U.S. tank platoons and 



the vicious firepower from the Australian tank-killer teams 
more than evened out the odds. The North Korean tankers 
became confused and attempted to withdraw. The Allies would 
have none of that; soon the rising smoke from the hills 
around Chongju came primarily from North Korean tanks, and 
within a matter of hours, the conflict had been decided. 

As the Australians moved into Chongju, they left behind 
their beloved commander, Charles H. Green. He had been a 
WWII veteran and was an aggressive and intelligent fighter. 
Though in Korea for only a short while, he had already 
earned a reputation for his military prowess. He had been 
killed in the heavy firefight. He would be sorely missed in 
the months to come. Every victory certainly has a cost. 

This scenario is recommended to be played as the North 
Korean Computer and Australian/American Human players. 


CONFLICT AT CHONGJU 2 
October 25,1950 
Author: Wild Bill Wilder 
CHONGJU 2 BACKGROUND 

By the end of October, 1950, the North Korean People's 
Army was in full rout. As Allied forces pursued them 
relentlessly, their advance began to lose cohesion and 
order. MacArthur was inordinately demanding that the troops 
proceed "with all speed." General Johnnie Walker, commander 
of all Allied units in Korea, felt that his job was in 
jeopardy and threw all caution to the wind. 

In the whirlwind advance, however, some ominous problems 
began to present themselves. The weather was turning 
rigorously cold. Winters in the Korean mountains are some of 
the most severe on earth with temperatures dropping to 30 
degrees below zero and fierce winds that bring the wind 
chill to a point beyond human endurance. Most American 
soldiers were not geared for this sort of inclement weather 
and the early winter was already beginning to take its toll. 

Supplies were another matter of expediency. The Allies 
were starting to find themselves in the same situation as 
their enemy some five months earlier. The advance was so 



rapid that keeping the troops with adequate ammunition, 
fuel, medicine, and food was becoming an impossible task. 

Even though Inchon was being used to the maximum, the fickle 
tides made things difficult. Many railroad bridges had not 
been rebuilt and the bulk of supplies had to come by truck 
or emergency airlift. What finally arrived at the front was 
a trickle of what was desperately needed. 

The enemy, on the other hand, driven against its 
northern border, was blessed with readily available and 
short supply lines. One senior commander later commented 
that there was never enough ammunition in Korea. It seemed 
that in every action, the soldiers, tankers, and gunners 
were always desperate for rounds to fire and were constantly 
forced to ration their fire output. This placed a severe 
restriction on Allied activities throughout the entire war. 

Finally, ominous rumbling and activity from within 
Manchuria made disturbing sounds in the ears of front line 
commanders. More and more was being seen of Chinese 
Communist Forces (CCF). Though many saw this as strictly 
independent action on the part of a few border forces, 
others became alarmed at the possibility of the war widening 
to include China's tens of thousands of troops. 

Even so, the U.S. forces did not hesitate. The North 
Korean border was almost within reach, and upon arriving 
there, the next move would be toward home. It had now 
evolved into a type of foot race between Army and Marine 
units. Who would arrive first? Who would get the glory? One 
element of the Eighth Army was the Commonwealth Brigade, a 
fine group of Australian infantry, whose fighting abilities 
were well proven. It was this Brigade that would lead the 
under strength 24th Division to the northwest, through 
Chongju and follow the coast road onward to Sinuiju, at the 
North Korean border with Manchuria. Accompanying the 
Australians was the 89th Medium Tank Battalion, Tom Dolvin 
commanding. It was his unit that had fought so valiantly 
during the siege at Pusan. 

During the morning of October 25th, the units set out toward 
Chongju. It was an unusually cold morning, with snow 
flurries falling throughout the day. The advance went well 
until the troops arrived at the surrounding hills. Advance 
recon teams were suddenly fired upon with savage fury. Amid 
the explosion of jeeps and scout vehicles, the Australian 
Argyll Battalion called urgently for help. Dolvin's tanks 
were soon moving in that direction. 

As the American armor moved into position to support the 



reorganizing Australians, an ambush was set off by well 
hidden T-34 tanks and a number of self-propelled guns. 

Dolvin, a graduate of West Point (1939), and a combat 
veteran of both Italy and the ETO, was a good leader and 
well qualified in armor tactics. Taking control of the 
situation, he dispersed his Pershings and Shermans, and 
began to take on the Soviet-made tanks and SP guns. Even 
though the T-34's were the later models with an 85mm gun, 
they were no match for the American tankers. The indomitable 
troops of the Argyll Battalion did not turn and run, but 
effectively used their available anti-tank weapons, 
including the new 3.5" bazookas. The battle grew in 
intensity and a number of U.S. tanks were put out of 
commission. The maneuvering of the U.S. tank platoons and 
the vicious firepower from the Australian tank-killer teams 
more than evened out the odds. The North Korean tankers 
became confused and attempted to withdraw. The Allies would 
have none of that; soon the rising smoke from the hills 
around Chongju came primarily from North Korean tanks, and 
within a matter of hours, the conflict had been decided. 

As the Australians moved into Chongju, they left behind 
their beloved commander, Charles H. Green. Tie had been a 
WWII veteran and was an aggressive and intelligent fighter. 
Though in Korea for only a short while, he had already 
earned a reputation for his military prowess. He had been 
killed in the heavy firefight. He would be sorely missed in 
the months to come. Every victory certainly has a cost. 

This scenario is recommended to be played as the North 
Korean Human and Australian/American Computer players. 


Hermann Goering Attack 
July 11,1943 
Author: Mark Walker 

At 6:15 AM on July 11, 1943 General Conrath, commander 
of the German Hermann Goering Panzer Division, started 
moving his attacking panzer and panzer grenadier columns, 
toward the port of Gela. The previous day's attacks had been 
uncoordinated and repulsed by the American troops of the 1st 
U.S. Infantry Division and the elite 1st and 4th Ranger 



Battalions. Now, however, after having regrouped Conrath, 
was ready. He had a powerful panzer force including 
seventeen of the Tiger I tanks (2/504 Heavy Panzer 
Battalion). They were almost unbeatable in battle, if they 
could get to the enemy front lines (they kept on constantly 
breaking down). 

In addition the Italians the day before had severely 
damaged the Gela pier and do to the poor beaches and wind, 
no U.S. armor had yet arrived in the Gela beachhead. Patton 
would need the help from his tanks and naval gunfire support 
to be able to repel Conrath's counterattack. The 
German/Italian attack on the 10 th was broken up by 
infantry/anti-tank guns and naval gunfire, which had proved 
to be invaluable. 

On the German right flank the sixty medium tanks of the 
reinforced Ilnd Battalion of the HG Panzer Regiment overran 
the 2nd Battalion of the U.S. 26th Infantry Regiment/lst 
Infantry Division. General Conrath himself led the column of 
the 1st Battalion of the HG Panzer Regiment with twenty-one 
medium panzers and with heavy artillery support. The U.S. 

2nd Battalion, most of which were recent replacements, 
partly broke and ran when confronted by the panzer force. 

The remaining 50% of the battalion stayed put and put up a 
fierce firefight, but to no avail. The 1st Division's center 
was now caved in and was in serious trouble. The 26th 
Infantry's anti-tank guns had not arrived being sunk on a 
LST. On the German left flank, Kampfgruppe Links pierced the 
front line breaking through the remnants of the 180th RCT. 
Here were the Tiger tanks and they continued on toward Gela 
driving the Americans to Biazzo Ridge and later penetrated 
the regimental command post. The Tigers were now about only 
two miles from Gela. 

By 9:30 AM the U.S. positions were being pushed back in 
all sectors. General Patton had come ashore and gave much 
encouragement to the engineers attempting to repair the pier 
so his tanks could land. The U.S. 7th Army formed its final 
defensive positions on the sand dunes south of the coastal 
road almost on top of the invasion beaches. The 32nd Field 
Artillery deployed rapidly after just arriving on shore. In 
addition the 41st Armored Infantry Regiment and the 18th RCT 
took up these final positions awaiting the German thrust. 

The Shermans finally made it ashore but got stuck in the 
soft sand. The German forces were nearing Gela. Patton 
needed his tanks desperately. 

Casualties, however, were mounting in the HG Panzer 
Division as it continued to fight toward Gela. The U.S. 



cruisers Savannah and Boise with the destroyer Glennon 
poured round after round into the German ranks. At 11:00 AM 
the battle reached its climax. The navy could do no more due 
to the fact that both sides were too close for naval 
gunfire. The battle was a free for all with combat at close 
quarters. The U.S. 16th Infantry had been badly mauled with 
only 2 of 9 anti-tank guns left and had retreated into the 
U.S. final defensive line. The other units of the 1st 
Infantry and elements of the 82nd Airborne still held some 
of the positions in the hills. 

Conrath was within 2000 yards of the beach and his 
gunfire had raked supply dumps and landing craft already. 
Victory seemed within his reach very shortly and he would 
push the Big Red One into the sea. The German attack, 
however, was halted just in front of the final defense line 
by the combined firepower of the U.S. 32nd Field Artillery 
Battalion, the 16th Cannon Company, the heavier weapons of 
the 18th RCT and the 41st Armored Infantry Regiment, plus 
four Shermans which had finally gotten off the beach. After 
10 panzers were knocked out and others damaged, the German 
tankers hesitated and then slowly retreated. Now there was 
breathing room for naval gunfire and the Boise opened up on 
the German forces with its 6" guns. The Germans retreated 
faster. The American forces did not pursue so at 2:00 PM 
General Conrath, after failing to get his troops reorganized 
sufficiently to launch another attack, called off the battle 
retreating to his original starting positions. 


KASSERINE PASS 
Author: Michael E. Knight 
KASSERINE PASS BACKGROUND 

In the early weeks of 1943, the Germans had beat the 
Allies at the battles near Sidi Bou Zid in Tunisia. German 
reconnaissance revealed that Allied forces were regrouping 
around Tebessa. The Allies were preparing for a thrust 
eastward to the Gulf of Gabes in order to divide the German 
forces and eliminate them in turn. Rommel was ordered to 
spoil this plan by himself making a deep thrust north into 
the rear of British 5 Corps. With his own German-Italian 
Army, as well as the 10th Panzer and 21 Panzer Divisions, he 



was directed to attack toward Le Kef. In order to get to 
this objective, Rommel first had to get through the Western 
Dorsal, at either Sbiba Gap or Kasserine Pass. The 21st 
Panzer Division was to try to breakthrough at Sbiba, while 
Kampfgruppe DAK was to strike into Kasserine. 

The 10th Panzer Division was held in reserve to assist 
either of the other forces where needed. 

Elements of the US 1st Armored Division were stretched 
out in small pockets all along the sector of the attack. 

Stark Force, under the command of Colonel Stark, commanding 
officer of the 26th Infantry Regiment, was ordered to defend 
at Kasserine Pass. Stark's 1st Battalion took up position 
across the roads leading through the pass, while 2nd 
Battalion set up on the ridge on the west side of the pass 
and 3rd battalion on the ridge to the east. Elements of the 
19th Combat Engineers Regiment placed mines along the roads 
south of the American positions and then helped strengthened 
the line of defense. The 33rd Field Artillery Battalion 
would provide support and the 805th Tank Destroyer Battalion 
was held in reserve to protect the rear and throw back any 
of the enemy who had slipped past the line. 

Rommel began the attack on Kasserine Pass with 
Kampfgruppe DAK on 19 February. The 33rd Recon Battalion 
began with a probing push straight through the pass. When 
they failed to achieve an easy breakthrough, the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions of the Panzergrenadier Regiment Afrika were 
committed to attack along the west side of the pass and on 
the western ridge respectively while the 1st Battalion of 
the 8th Panzer Regiment attacked the east side of the pass 
and the eastern ridge. These attacks were supported by the 
Gruppe field artillery. 

As German units began to weaken the line and 
breakthrough. Allied reinforcements were rushed forward to 
assist. These consisted of I, K and L Companies, 39th 
Infantry Regiment, I Company, 13th Armored Regiment, and the 
894th Tank Destroyer Battalion. 

As these units began to arrive, the Germans also began to 
throw in reinforcements. The Motorcycle Battalion of the 
10th Panzer Division arrived first and was rushed to the 
pass to assist in the attack. They were followed by the 1st 
and 2nd Armored Battalions attacking on the eastern side and 
the 1st Infantry Battalion, 131 Armored Regiment and 5th 
Bersaglieri Battalion, both from the Italian Centauro 
Division. 

By the afternoon of the 20th, the German forces had 
broken through; however, the attacks through the Western 



Dorsal and the increasing resistance along the roads to the 
objectives had required too much time and the commitment of 
too many units to make the attack towards Le Kef possible 
without the risks of counterattack on the flanks. Rommel 
ordered a withdrawal from the passes before the Allies could 
cut him off from his supplies. Though the battle of 
Kasserine Pass was a clear German victory, the American 
forces achieved a small victory themselves by slowing down 
the German advance while reinforcements could be gathered 
and defenses set up along the roads to Le Kef. 


Khafji 

Author: Mark Walker 
DESERT STORM CAMPAIGN ANALYSIS 

The following is a brief account of the Gulf war. 

Hopefully it will enhance your enjoyment of the accompanying 
scenarios. Although a plethora of literature is available on 
the war, most of it is propagandized chest thumping which 
does little to show the toughness and courage demonstrated 
by Coalition and Iraqi (yes, many fought well- they were 
just outclassed) troops. If you are interested, a couple of 
the good books are Triumph Without Victory by the staff of 
U.S. News and World Report and Expert Witness by Christopher 
Bellamy. 

The air phase of Desert Storm began on January 16. and 
continued until the cessation of hostilities. The allies 
shot down 42 Iraqi planes in aerial combat and damaged or 
destroyed 375 of Iraq's 594 hardened aircraft shelters. 

Total estimated Iraqi aircraft destruction ranges from 103 
to 142 aircraft. Additionally, Iraq flew 122 aircraft to 
Iran for internment. Total Iraqi aircraft rendered combat 
ineffective during the air phase was 266 of their estimated 
750 plane air force (approximately 35%). Allied losses were 
90 planes (68 in combat, 22 to other causes). 

On 0100 24 February, the French Daguet Division, with 
the 2nd Brigade of the 82nd Airborne Division attached, 
crossed the undefended Iraqi border north of the Saudi town 
of Rafha. This action marked the beginning of the ground 
phase of Desert Storm. In most cases the Allies rapidly 
broke through the Saddam line. Breaching operations went so 
well that General Schwarzkopf moved H-Hour forward for the 



other coalition forces. All the good guys had launched their 
attacks by the afternoon of the 24th. 

February 25. On the western flank, the 101st Air 
assault division airlifted a brigade to cut the last major 
road into the Kuwaiti theater of operations (the As Samawah- 
An Nasiriyah road). While the French Dauget division 
continued to advance north, covering the allies left flank. 

Due to the speed of the Allied advance Iraqi forces were 
unable to maneuver. The 45th and 49th Iraqi Divisions were 
heavily engaged by the French (A1 Salam scenario) and 
elements of the American 24th Mechanized Division. 

In the center, the coalition VII Corps advanced into, 
and through, the Iraqi 7th Corps. The Iraqi 12th Tank 
Division, functioning as a mobile reserve behind the 7th 
Corps infantry screen was defeated in a night engagement 
with the British 1st Armored Division (Rats scenario) which 
had passed through the breach previously created by the U.S. 
1st Infantry Division. 

The 1st Cavalry Division, ordered to conduct a 
diversionary attack up the Wadi Al-Batin, appeared to be 
having a significant impact on the Iraqi's reaction. J-Stars 
surveillance indicated the Iraqi's were beginning to move 
their armored reserves south. The Iraqi's seemed to have no 
knowledge of the strong armored formations advancing up 
their right flank. 

In the east all coalition forces completed their 
breaching of the Saddam line. The Marines had encountered 
virtually no resistance from the first line of Iraqi 
defenders on G-Day. The Iraqi's threw battalion and brigade 
sized armored formations in their path. The Iraqis were 
probably the divisional tank battalions of the III Corps 
Infantry divisions with tank brigades of the corps tank and 
mechanized divisions thrown in piecemeal. Marine units 
closed to within ten miles of Kuwait City. 

February 26. Saddam Hussein announced his forces were 
withdrawing from Kuwait. Whether the statement was issued 
a ploy to attempt to get the allies to ease up or an actual 
execute command for the Iraq military's retreat is unclear. 

In the west, the French overcame the last resistance from 
the 45th Infantry Division and continued to screen the 
coalition's left flank. The 24 Mechanized Division, attached 
to the XVIII Airborne Corps, advanced north to An Nasiriyah, 
destroying the remnants of the Iraqi 49th Infantry Division. 

In the center, the armored spearhead of the coalition's 
VII corps encountered it's first serious opposition. The U. 



S. 1st Armored Division would destroy the Iraqi 26th 
Infantry Division, while the U.S. 2nd Armored Cavalry 
Regiment (ACR) became heavily engaged with the Republican 
Guard Tawakalna Mechanized Division, and two brigades of the 
Iraqi 12th Armored Division which were attempting to 
withdraw to the north. The 2nd ACR fought off numerous 
uncoordinated Iraqi attacks for nearly six hours until 
relieved by the 1st Armored, 3rd Armored and 1st Infantry 
Division. 

Further south the British 1st Armored division engaged 
numerous Iraqi units attempting to retreat from the border. 

In the east, the 1st Marine Division fought a 
victorious pitched tank battle against the Iraqi 3rd Armored 
Division for Kuwaiti International Airport and entered the 
outskirts of Kuwait City. The 2nd Marine Division cut the 
road north of Kuwait City, and with the help of Tacair, 
destroyed over 2000 Iraqi vehicles. 

By now, Baghdad was aware of the approximate position 
of VII Corps. The Republican Guard maneuvered to prevent the 
complete encirclement of the units remaining in Kuwait. 
Designated units, such as remnants of the 3rd Armored 
Division, were functioning as the Iraqi's rear guard. 

February 27th. The Iraqi's had fled Kuwait City, there 
would be no significant fighting as the Kuwaitis liberated 
their capital. In the center the climatic battle of the war 
occurred as elements of the U.S. VII Corps engaged and 
decisively defeated the remaining Iraqi Tank reserves 
(Madinah scenario). The Iraqi reserves consisted of the 
Republican Guard Madinah, Hammurabi Armored Divisions, 
remnants of the Tawakalna, and Adan Infantry Divisions 
supported by elements of the regular armies 52nd, 17th, and 
12th Armored Divisions(the 12th had a long war). 

These reserves were tasked with blocking the final 
withdraw route out of Kuwait and despite losing the battle, 
did, in fact, enable the several Iraqi mechanized units to 
escape Kuwait. At 0800 on 28 February, with the U.S. VII 
Armored and XVIII Airborne Corps posed to crush the 
remaining Iraqi forces, the cease fire went into effect. 

KHAFJI BACKGROUND 

On the night of January 29/30, 1991, the Iraqis launched 
several attacks along the Kuwaiti border. These were strong 
probes- attempts to gain intelligence on the location and 
nature of the forces the Iraqis were facing. The most widely 
reported of these attacks was the capture of Khafji. An 



Iraqi mechanized infantry battalion reinforced by a company 
of T-55 tanks and a platoon of armored cars launched a 
successful attack south along the coast road towards Khafji. 
Khafji is a fairly large city of about 85,000. On January 
29, the city was deserted due to prior Iraqi artillery fire. 

The Saudi 5th Airborne Battalion held a thin defensive line 
north of the city which was quickly overrun. A few marines 
from the 1st Marine Division were trapped in Khafji, but 
managed to call in artillery strikes by radio. On the 
morning of the 30th Saudi troops counterattacked unaware of 
the Iraqi true strength in Khafji and were repulsed. Later 
in the day Saudi and Qatari (mainly Pakistani mercenaries) 
troops, who had been freed up after the battle west of 
Khafji, recaptured the town, but not without a tough fight 
from the Iraqis. The Saudi troops lost 18 dead, 29 wounded, 
and 4 missing plus 2 tanks and 6 AFV's lost. The Iraqis lost 
their mechanized infantry battalion with 30 dead and 450 
prisoners plus 12 tanks and all of their APCs. 

SCENARIO NOTES 

Yeah, I know the Iraqis didn't have any 122mm field 
pieces in Khafji. But they did have guns across the border 
which supplied artillery support. Since there is no way to 
represent off board artillery in TANKS!, I put the guns in 
Khafji. The Iraqis are also pretty heavy with anti-aircraft 
weapons. This was a balancing mechanism to negate the just-a- 
little-too-strong coalition air power. I mean the game's 
name is TANKS! not targets (as in targets for airplanes). 


NAM65 - The Battle for LZ-ZRAY 
November 14-15,1965 
Author: Wild Bill Wilder 
NAM65 BACKGROUND 

Seeking to prove the validity of air mobile warfare, the 
U.S. was anxious for a scenario in which helicopter 
transported troops could be moved into an area and serve 
with devastating efficiency. Such was the case in the 
landing of units of the famous Seventh Cavalry of the First 
Division (air mobile) in the la Drang Valley, near the 
Cambodian border. The purpose of the maneuver was to execute 



the destruction phase against retreating NVA units. The 3rd 
Brigade of the First Division chose Colonel Harold G. 

Moore's 1st Battalion of the Seventh Cavalry (Military 
descendants of General George Custer's Unit) to search out 
the area in the la Drang Valley near the Chu Pong Mountain. 
Moore found a suitable landing area for 10 helicopters at a 
time and coded it LZ X-Ray. On arriving at the landing zone, 
the 1st platoon soon found itself under fire and cut off. 

The attempts of the second platoon to extricate the 1st soon 
placed them in jeopardy. The majority of the 33rd and 66th 
NVA regiments were located nearby. Both artillery and 
helicopter support poured gunfire into the NVA troops racing 
down the mountain toward the battle. Lt. Col Moore placed 
his command post next to the emergency aid station and began 
to direct other companies into the area. Finally further 
landings were canceled as the incoming NVA fire was too 
intense. The Seventh Cavalry was on its own again. American 
troops were gradually put under attack and suddenly were in 
a struggle for survival. Platoons were cut off, and the 
Seventh Cavalry was again in danger of being annihilated. In 
a serious of vicious firefights all around the perimeter, 
the U.S. soldiers were even forced into hand-to-hand combat 
with knives and shovels. The perimeter held, and by the next 
day, the enemy began its retreat. LZ-XRAY was secure. The 
troops were too decimated and exhausted to pursue the 
fleeing enemy and B-52 airstrikes were directed against the 
mountain. Although suffering heavy casualties, the Seventh 
Cavalry had proved victorious in this encounter and severely 
damaged the NVA. 


NAM68TET - The Battle for Hue 
Author: Wild Bill Wilder 
NAM68TET BACKGROUND 

By 1967, opinion in the United States was already deeply 
divided about the conflict in Vietnam. In the first nine 
months of that year, over 150 cities reported disorders 
ranging from minor demonstrations to major crises. Trouble 
was rising in Korea also. Allied patrols were being ambushed 
along the Imjin River, and the USS Pueblo was captured by 
the North Korean Navy. The siege of Khe Sanh was receiving a 
great deal of attention from the military and the 
politicians. It seemed that a victory at Khe Sanh was 



essential to recover the support of the American people. Few 
were aware of the ominous preparations occurring in the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese army. Throughout the country, 
troops were moving into position for a massive assault of 
every major city and most of the hamlets of South Vietnam. 

Tet was a national holiday, and a supposed truce was in 
effect between opposing forces. 

On January 30, in the midst of raucous celebration, the 
communist surge broke out all over the country. Targets 
included the national capital, 36 of 44 provincial capitals, 

64 of 242 district capitals, and 5 of 6 autonomous cities. 

In addition to attacking Saigon, of particular importance 
was the city of Hue, the ancient capital of Vietnam. 

Capturing Hue would be the Communist way of making a 
statement to all the citizens of South Vietnam and cause a 
general uprising of the populous against the allied forces 
located there. 

The battle for Hue would last from January 31 through 
March 2, 1968. Two North Vietnamese regiments and two Viet 
Cong sapper battalions would eventually take on 8 American 
and 13 South Vietnamese battalions in one of the most 
horrific conflicts of the war. Two holdouts were the MACV 
compound and the ARVN 1st Division HQ. The defense of most 
cities was the responsibility of the South Vietnamese. The 
first ARVN units to enter the battle suffered severe 
casualties. The III Marine Amphibious Force was greatly 
concerned about the imminent danger to the MACV compound and 
rushed rifle companies by helicopter and truck, along with 
tank support. In spite of heavy losses, control of the 
bridge reverted back to the Marines by the end of the first 
day. 

As the fighting progressed, more and more allied troops 
poured into the conflict. In battles reminiscent of World 
War II Europe, the fighting ground was measured by yards and 
houses. The Communist troops had dug in well and were not 
willing to give an inch. Many homes were surrounded by 
hedgerows laced with barbed wire, with deadly cross fire 
from crew served weapons sticking out of windows and doors. 

Both artillery and air support were limited to the allies. 

The United States was aware of the historical significance 
of many of the buildings and sites. It turned into a real 
slugfest, with the marine grunt and Arvn solder baring the 
brunt of the battle. Using mortars, tanks, APCs, and 
recoilless rifles, the allied soldiers pressed on. The 
defenders lashed back again and again at the attackers. 

Precious gains were lost due to the ferocity of the 



counterattacks. 

In one spectacular night attack, Viet Cong combat- 
swimmers used floating mines to drop the Troung Tien Bridge. 
The weather was miserable. Dogged by rain, fog and cold, the 
allies pressed ahead. Medium marine tanks, already holed by 
RPG fire, and followed by flak-vested marines crawled 
forward a block at a time. The lumbering Ontos, mounting six 
106mm recoilless rifles, proved to be crucial weapons. These 
sturdy little vehicles would blast bunkers and buildings 
with their six gun volley, then dart back around a corner 
and reload. The NVA developed a healthy hatred for this 
tactic, and the Ontos became a prime target. One Ontos was 
hit 12 times by B-40 rockets and detracked. It stubbornly 
stood its ground and continued to fight until it disappeared 
in a thundering explosion. By the end of February, two 
strong points had been retaken by allied troops. The Citadel 
was assaulted on February 21. Marine sniper teams fought a 
deadly duel with NVA snipers located on the Citadel walls. 
Flamethrowers and other close assault weapons snuffed out 
strong points. General Lam finally authorized bombing of 
both the Citadel and the Imperial Palace. As South 
Vietnamese troops attacked the palace, a massed NVA charge 
by the 6th Regiment took the soldiers by surprise, but a 
storm of artillery fire quickly broke it up. The next night 
a surprise charge by the 2nd Battalion/3rd ARVN Regiment was 
made on a dead run. Although caught off guard, NVA defenders 
quickly recovered, the charge surged past their weapon pits. 
There was hand-to-hand fighting in the eerie light of tracer 
streams, flares and explosions. By dawn the next day, the 
Viet Cong banner had been ripped from the pole over the 
Citadel, and the South Vietnamese flag was raised. It was 
decided that the Imperial Palace would be retaken by the Flac 
Bao (Black Panther) Company. Another bloody battle ensued. 

In intense close combat, the Panthers overwhelmed the 
Communist defenders. The fighting was savage, and no quarter 
was given. On February 25, Hue was declared secure, but 
mopping up operations continued for another week, as Marine, 
Army, and South Vietnamese troops continued to search out 
and crush the isolated pockets of stragglers and devoted 
defenders. What had once been the most beautiful city in 
Vietnam was now a mountain of charred and corpse-strewn 
rubble. It had become the scene of some of the some of 
fiercest city fighting since World War II. 



OMAHA 


Author: Mark Walker 
Historical: Robert Arnold, David Landrey 

NORMANDY CAMPAIGN BACKGOUND 

D-Day, the invasion of Normandy on June 6,1944, was the 
culmination of years in the planning stages and much 
discussion (to put it mildly) between the Allies. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower prepared the plan under the code name "Roundup”. 
Later known as the Marshall Memorandum it called for an 
invasion of the European continent in 1942. George Marshall 
was so impressed with it that he presented it to President 
Roosevelt and Allied leaders. The plan called for a force of 
48 divisions (30 U.S. and 18 British), of over 1.5 million 
men landing in France, between Boulogne and Le Havre, 
advancing on Antwerp. It was a very ambitious undertaking 
and required 7000 landing craft. 

Another plan "Operation Slegehammer" called for 5 U.S. 
and British divisions to be landed in France if one of two 
criteria were met. The first event being the imminent 
collapse of Russia and the second being the critical 
weakening of Germany's military power. The Russians were 
urging the Allies to establish a "second front" to help 
take off the pressure the German's were putting on their 
military machine. 

The British planned a raid on Dieppe in August of 1942 
utilizing their Canadian forces, namely the 2nd Division. 
Essentially they were repulsed on the beach with heavy 
casualties during the morning hours. After this disaster 
even the most optimistic advocates of an invasion recognized 
it was premature, even 1943 might be too soon. 

It was Admiral Montbatten, architect of Dieppe, who 
showed it couldn't be done in 1942. The U.S. could only 
field three divisions in Britain, while the English had only 
thirteen divisions fit for action. 

Together with the rather small number of troops, only 
4000 could be landed with available landing craft. Another 
factor was air superiority. The Axis could respond with 1500 
aircraft compared to the slightly lower number for the 
Allies. Since amphibious operations were extremely risky, 
air superiority is an absolute necessity in order to keep 
enemy planes from attacking ground and naval forces. 

An invasion for 1943 was torpedoed by the British. 



Churchill felt that operations in the Mediterranean were 
more appropriate for 1943. Despite the Operation Torch 
success which showed a large scale invasion on the continent 
was feasible, reasons were given to continue in the 
Mediterranean area. The U-boat problem in the North Atlantic 
were still a problem for convoys causing delays in troop and 
supply buildup in Britain. The Germans were on the defensive 
in Russia even though the Soviets were demanding a second 
front. The war in the Pacific had only 15% of the Allied 
strength and the military wanted more resources sent. 
Intelligence indicated that the Germans had 40 divisions in 
France against 22 the Allies could put against them. It was 
debated that knocking Italy out of the war would force the 
Germans to replace Italian troops in both Italy and the 
Balkan area now garrisoned by the Fascists. Turkey it was 
hoped would join the Allies after Italy's fall and provide 
bases from which to supply Russia. 

The invasion of Sicily, Operation Husky, took place in 
July 1943, with 2500 ships and 100,000 men. Operation 
Overlord was planned for 1944 in conjunction with an 
invasion in southern France. It remained only to choose the 
Supreme Commander for the Expeditionary Force. Both General 
George C. Marshall and General Sir Alan Brooke were obvious 
choices but Roosevelt abandoned Churchill by picking 
Eisenhower. The President needed Marshall's advice at home. 
Eisenhower's subordinate would be General Bernard 
Montgomery. 

Without hesitation Montgomery proposed changes in the 
plan. He convinced Ike to postpone the May date to June 5th. 

A month delay would provide another thousand landing craft 
to the 3000 already available and would accommodate 2 extra 
divisions, allowing for five landing sites rather than the 
three proposed. In addition the invasion area could be 
extended from 25 to 50 miles facilitating a combined Allied 
force landing side by side each deploying two and perhaps 
three corps. An airborne drop, division rather than brigade 
size, on the flanks was proposed to protect the flanks 
against counterattacks. Additionally, massive air 
bombardments were to disrupt rail and communications and 
establish air superiority by decimating the Luftwaffe. 
Furthermore, the navy was to provide extra warships for 
shore bombardment. 


The Invasion of Normandy 



The invasion was put off one day because of bad weather. 
Weather reports from the Atlantic indicated it would be 
clearing up in time for a landing on June 6th. During the 
night of June 5-6th, over 5000 ships of a hundred different 
types launched from ports into the channel. The paratroopers 
in transports and gliders were on their way and would drop 
in the early morning hours. Over 6000 American and 5500 
British planes would provide tactical support for the 
invasion fleet. 1200 warships of which 80 percent were 
British or Canadian would conduct the bombardment and 
security of the other 4000 ships. Of the 4200 U.S. built 
landing craft, 75 percent were crewed by Britains. Armies of 
six nations would be represented, the Americans, the 
British, the Canadians, the French, the Polish and the 
Germans. 

The Germans had around 200 operational fighters, 30 fast 
E boats, 50 coastal U boats, a few destroyers and 23 heavy 
coastal batteries. Rommel had enhanced the Atlantic Wall 
fortification by sowing over 20 million mines on the beaches 
and possible glider landing sites. The Germans also thought 
they had high tides in their favor, convincing Field 
Marshall Rommel who was absent on that date. The German's 
were also convinced that the invasion would take place 
farther up the coast at Calais rather than Normandy which 
would be considered a diversion. 

Once Eisenhower made the decision to invade, Montgomery 
took over as Commander of 21 Army Group. He controlled the 
American 1st Army under Bradley and the British 2nd Army 
under Dempsey. The invasion plan called for the landing of 
these two armies on five beaches from west to east namely - 
Utah and Omaha (US) and Gold (British), Juno (Canadian) and 
Sword (British). The westernmost beach (Utah) would be at 
the foot of the Cotentin peninsula, and the easternmost 
beach (Sword) would cover both sides of the Orne river 
running into the channel from the direction of the city of 
Caen, a first day objective. 

As the hundreds of transport aircraft approached France 
with the three airborne divisions one of the more 
interesting diversionary operations took place. Three groups 
of aircraft broke off from the main body and headed for 
Rouen, Caen, and Avranches. The bombers began dropping large 
amount of Window and then to simulate an airborne invasion 
dropped straw dummies out of the planes. German units rushed 
to the drop zones and much confusion reigned among the 
German commanders as they tried to piece together what was 



actually happening. Every additional hour that delayed 
German reinforcements from attacking the vulnerable 
beachheads increased the chance of success. One of the 
regiments of the German 352nd Infantry Division was sent on 
a wild goose chase after these dummies; therefore it was not 
available to be on the beaches at Omaha. The presence of 
this unit could have caused Omaha Beach to be a total 
disaster. 

OMAHA BEACH 

East of Utah Beach was the second American landing site 
designated Omaha. Omaha Beach stretched 7000 yards east to 
west in a crescent shape with cliffs, bluffs and draws 
(steep gullies) being its chief geographical attributes. 

This was a contrast to Utah Beach's flat and marshy terrain. 
Extending out from the beach into the tidal flats for 250 
yards were placed complex obstacles and mines that the 
Germans had been constructing for over two years and that 
Rommel did not yet consider sufficient. 

The high bluffs and cliffs commanded all approaches to 
the beach from the sea and tidal flats. Any advance made 
from the beach would be held to narrow passages (draws) 
between the bluffs made by streams long since dried up. The 
Germans had arranged their pillboxes as strongpoints to 
control these passages. They were arranged to fire east and 
west enfilading any troops in the draws. The pillboxes were 
further protected so they could not be knocked out except by 
direct infantry fire and assault. 

Adding to this defensive position was an unaccounted for 
German Infantry Division - the 352nd. This was an 
experienced group with service on the Russian front. This 
unit was thought to be around the St. Lo area and allied 
intelligence had missed it. 

A half hour before H-Hour (0630), Omaha Beach was 
subject to one of the most intensive bombardments from naval 
and air. After this softening up process had taken place, 
nine LCT(R) rocket launching ships were to fire 9000 rockets 
on to the beach in a saturation bombardment as the first 
wave of assault forces were on their way to shore. 

General Gerow commanded V Corps and the lead assault 
force were regiments of the 1st Division under General 
Huebner. The 116th Infantry Regiment (attached from the 29th 
Division) was on the right abreast to the 16th Infantry on 
the left. Their initial objective was to clear beach 
defenses and the ridge of high ground parallel to the main 



coastal road which was 2-3 miles inland from the beach. From 
this line the assaulting force would fan out and extend the 
perimeter to between five and six miles deep astride the 
Bayeux highway. 

Another force was landed between Omaha and Utah Beaches 
at Pointe du Hoc with the purpose of silencing 155 mm gun 
emplacements. This task was assigned the U.S. 2nd Ranger 
Battalion. Reaching the heights where the guns were located, 
it was found to be deserted. But the Rangers were behind 
schedule and this changed the landing site of another wave 
of Rangers. However, this Ranger Battalion later found the 
guns and destroyed them at an inland location. 

It was soon discovered by the first wave that the 
bombardment achieved minimal results. German resistance was 
stiff and energetic. High seas, underwater obstacles, and 
intense enemy fire destroyed many landing craft and caused 
high casualties before the assault companies reached the 
shore. After hitting the beach, which varied from only a few 
yards to 200 yards in the center, the U.S. forces came under 
withering enemy fire from concrete fortifications, machine- 
gun emplacements, and sniper nests. Heavy casualties and 
disorganization resulted. High cliffs were at both ends of 
the beach and bluffs in the center which contained the heavy 
gun emplacemnts which could sweep the beaches with murderous 
fire. At Omaha the Germans came very close to 'throwing the 
Allies into the sea' as Rommel had promised Hitler. 

The one mile beach offered only patches of tall marsh as 
cover for individuals. The plan to exit the beach called for 
clearing five exit points and advance inland. The first 
assault waves took heavy casualties in some companies and 
others became confused and disorganized. Naval gunfire had 
managed to silence some of the enemy batteries and 
fortifications but most were still in operation. The first 
wave should have landed nine companies evenly spaced across 
the beach but because of mis-landings and heavy enemy fire 
they had bunched together. The second assault wave 
consisting of five separately timed landings was to complete 
the build-up of the two assault regiments. Additionally two 
combat engineer battalions were to land and begin clearing 
the beaches. The right flank was decimated by heavy fire and 
the heavy weapons company in the center took hours to 
assemble survivors. 

Fifty minutes after H-Hour 32 DD (Duplex Drive) tanks 
were launched into the high seas and only 5 made it to 



shore. All but one of the 105-mm howitzers of the 111th 
Field Artillery Battalion were lost in the seas. Ten ferries 
used to shuttle men and equipment were swamped and sunk 
adding to the confusion. 

Waiting to land in the 116th zone was the 5th Ranger 
Battalion together with two companies of the 2nd Rangers. 

They were waiting for news on Pointe du Hoe which would 
determine whether they landed in the 116th Infantry zone. 

The attack on Pointe du Hoe was delayed forty minutes 
because of current drift. The Ranger reinforcements 
concluded that the attack had failed and proceeded with an 
alternative plan. Again two companies came under heavy fire 
and were badly mauled. 

In the 2nd Battalion zone the second wave in the heavy 
weapons company took severe losses and became badly 
disorganized. It took an hour before an organized American 
attack could be put together. 

The 16th Infantry experienced similar losses and 
disorganization as did the 116th. The 3rd Battalion 
successfully completed the landing to the 16th Infantry's 
left but the headquarters landed at another location and it 
was hours before they rejoined their outfit. 

Command was one of the gravest problems faced by the 
assault units, not only because of casualties but also of 
extreme difficulties of communication. Also there was 
confusion of mixed units and the narrow sector of the front. 

So the first few hours were critical to Omaha's success. The 
air support was absent because of the weather making the 
assault units nearly dependent upon themselves to accomplish 
anything. 

Naval bombardment was beginning to take a toll on the 
Germans who were not being reinforced, especially the 916th 
Regiment of the 352nd Division. 

The first three hours were grim and whether a beachhead 
could be established was in doubt. Only by direct assault 
and fire from LCT's were strongpoints overcome and the 
commanding heights reached. 

Movement off the beach began before 0800, taking place 
initially between the exits. It began in a number of 
individual actions by groups of men never more than company 
size and often much smaller. Some actions had tank support 
and others had destroyer naval gunfire support, the ships 
ventured close to shore and delivered direct fire. Although 
it was in doubt for the first three hours, the exit from the 
beach finally began to happen. Order was gradually developed 



throughout the morning hours, allowing wave after wave of 
assault troops to come ashore along with their equipment. 

And as numbers swelled, the exodus from the beach increased 
and units of V Corps advanced slowly towards Vierville, St. 
Laurent and Colleville toward first day objectives. 

This increasing number of American troops began 
overwhelming depleted German forces that were running out of 
ammunition and had not the replacements to take the place of 
the casualties that had been taken. By nightfall, nearly 
34,000 troops had landed along with 3300 vehicles on Omaha 
and began their trek inland. The beachhead D-DAY + 1, was 
two miles deep in the center and five miles wide along the 
coast and as Utah, Omaha did not obtain their first day 
objectives. In fact, Omaha and Utah had not linked up and it 
would take another week before all five beachheads would be 
connected. 

THE AIRBORNE DROP AT UTAH BEACH 

Prior to the beach assaults, two airborne divisions, the 
82nd (All American) and the 101st (Screaming Eagles), were 
to be dropped at the foot of the Cotentin peninsula in the 
area of the Douve/Merderet River and around the town of St 
Mere-Eglise. These paratroopers were the first to go into 
action in the early morning hours of June 6th at the western 
most invasion site inland from Utah Beach. 

The parachustist had his weight nearly doubled due to 
the large amount of equipment carried. Besides his jump suit 
he had his helmet, gloves, main/reserve parachutes, Mae 
West, rifle, .45 automatic pistol, 3 knives, a machete, one 
cartridge belt, two bandoliers, 2 cans of machine gun ammo, 

66 rounds of .45 ammo, one Hawkins mine, 4 blocks of TNT, 3 
first-aid kits, 2 morphine needles, a gas mask, a canteen of 
water, 3 days' supply of K rations, 2 days' supply of D 
rations, 6 fragmentation grenades, 1 Gammon grenade, 1 
orange and red smoke grenade, an orange panel, a blanket, a 
raincoat, a change of socks/underwear, and 2 cartons of 
cigarettes. Parachute troops had to be somewhat self 
sufficient for a period of time until regular ground forces 
could link up and provide the heavier artillery and tank 
support. Therefore, the TNT, Hawkins mine, and Gammon 
Grenade were meant to help counter enemy armored attacks. 

The Hawkins mine could blow a track off a tank; the Gammon 
grenade was plastic explosive stuffed into a stockinette bag 
and would stick to the outside of a tank which upon 
exploding would blow a hole in the tank killing the 



occupants. In addition each rifle squad carried a bazooka 
which obviously had a greater range than a grenade throw. 
Parachute units also carried 60mm mortars. Gliders would 
carry the heavier artillery like the 75mm pack howitzers and 
81mm mortars plus 57mm anti-tank guns. 

The initial objective of the Americans was to secure 
bridges over the Merderet River (the river ran roughly 
parallel to the Utah Beach coastline and was 6-7 miles 
inland). The valley of the Merderet had been flooded by the 
Germans as a defensive measure and would present a serious 
obstacle dividing the airborne units from the bridge sites 
on the Merderet. Another critical objective was the town St. 

Mere Eglise, through which the only first class road. Route 
13, from Cherbourg to Bayeux and would be utilized by the 
Germans to bring in their reinforcements. Other objectives 
were the four exits from Utah Beach (Pouppeville, Hebert, 
Audouville-la-Hubert, and St Martin-de-Varreville), and a 
series of locks across the Douve River which would connect 
Omaha Beach with its neighbor. The Douve River intersected 
with the Merderet about four miles southwest of St Mere 
Eglise and ran southeasterly towards Carentan and then 
northeast towards the coast at the southern end of Utah 
Beach. 

The airdrop got off on schedule but cloud cover made 
navigation difficult so that of the 13,000 men in the two 
divisions, only 1100 men of the 101st were concentrated at 
any one time in one location and the 82nd had some 4000 men 
unaccounted for, so widely dispersed was the drop for both 
airborne divisions. But the total effect of the landings was 
a success. Even though confusion reigned among the American 
forces, the wide dispersal caused much delay in German 
reaction and counterattacks. 

News of the landings spread fast and by 0215 Seventh 
Army put the LXXXIV on the highest state of alert. The 
German High Command had prepared for this scenario. Rommel, 
with Hitler's backing, was sure that any activity in the 
Normandy area would be a diversion to pull troops away from 
the Calais area where the anticipated invasion would take 
place. Therefore, only a few officers thought this was the 
preliminary stage of the invasion of the Normandy coast. 

This was critical to the invasion's success. Rommel was away 
to celebrate his wife's birthday; commanding officers were 
away on war games; Hitler had given orders not to be awaken. 

The apparent bad weather and high tides were other factors 
convincing the high command that an invasion was not 



imminent. Compounding these factors was communications were 
disrupted by a combination of sabotage, air and naval 
bombardment. Consequently, LXXXIV Corps headquartered in St. 
Lo, was too far away to exercise effective control and co¬ 
ordinate actions of the three divisions in the drop area. 

Even a more critical factor to the success of the 
invasion would be the absence of the panzer divisions which 
were located away from the coast and would get into battle 
very slowly and piecemeal because of allied air superiority. 

(Some of the scenarios have variants with German tanks near 
the beaches; the tanks create a real nightmare for the 
Allied commander). 

As multiple reports of paratrooper landings came into 
7th Army Headquarters, General Dollman issued orders for the 
airborne forces to be surrounded and destroyed. The 709th 
Infantry Division was deployed on the east coast of the 
Cotentin peninsula with the 243rd Infantry Division on the 
west coast. These divisions had been deployed there for 
quite some time and were 'static' or ground holding units 
due to their inherent lack of transport and the low physical 
fitness of the troops. The 91st Division, on the other hand, 
was a recent arrival to the area. Its troops were young and 
even had received airborne training. These three divisions 
contained only 24 battalions of troops against 18 battalions 
of just American paratroop forces which did not include the 
American amphibious forces. The 100th Panzer Replacement 
Battalion was equipped with old French tanks and 
miscellaneous assault guns. The 6th Parachute Regiment had 3 
battalions of young highly trained soldiers. The 709th 
Division with the 1058th regiment of the 91st Division, 
which was in reserve, was to clear the area east of the 
Merderet River. This was the area south of the village of 
St. Mere Eglise and where the 82nd Airborne had landed. The 
remaining regiment 1057th/91st with the 100th Panzer 
Replacement Battalion was to wipe out the airborne in the 
inundated area just beyond the beaches. The elite 6th 
Parachute Regiment was to attack American units between St. 
Mere Eglise and Carentan which was held mostly by the 101st 
Airborne. The 7th Army Sturm Battalion was to move from 
Cherbourg to St. Mere Eglise. 

The U.S. 101st Airborne, commanded by Major General 
Maxwell Taylor, had the task to capture the western edge of 
the flooded area behind the beach between St. Martin-de- 
Varreville and Pouppeville. They were to destroy two bridges 



on the main Carentan highway and a railway bridge and 
finally to establish a bridgehead over the Douve River 
northeast of Carentan. The 502nd regiment (two Battalions) 
with the 377th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion were to 
drop near St. Martin and destroy the coastal battery there, 
secure two northern beach exits and establish a defensive 
line uniting the division's north flank with the 82nd 
Airborne Division to the west. The 506th Infantry, less the 
3rd battalion, would take the two southern exits. The 
expected artillery support did not materialize as only one 
howitzer was recovered during the drop. The 3rd Battalion of 
the 506th Infantry was to drop south of Vierville, capture 
two bridges on the Douve and establish a brigehead. The 
502nd Parachute infantry did not obtain their first 
objective until noon and by that time invasion troops were 
already passing through the exits. The 3rd Battalion lost 
three quarters of their men through loss of three planes 
shot down. They reached Pouppeville and faced the 
numerically superior 1058th Regiment (91st Division) but 
forced them to retreat into the advancing beach forces 
namely the 8th Infantry. The 101st Airborne in a few hours 
secured the western edge of the inundated area west of Utah 
Beach. 

The 82nd Airborne Division commanded by Major General 
Matthew Ridgeway, was responsible for the right flank of 
Utah. It suffered more seriously from scattered drops than 
the 101st and also from more determined resistance. Only one 
of the missions assigned the 82nd was carried out and that 
was the capture of St. Mere Eglise. 

The original plans were to drop astride the Merderet 
River, clear the western portion of the beachhead area 
between the sea and the Merderet and from the Douve River 
north to St. Mere Eglise and establish a beachhead on the 
west bank of the Merderet. The 505th was to capture St. Mere 
Eglise and to unite with the 101st. The 507th and 508th 
regiments were to complete the other assignments but were 
too widely dispersed to concentrate a formidable attacking 
force. The hedgerows proved to be both and an advantage and 
disadvantage to both sides as to be discovered weeks after D- 
Day. The key success was the capture of St.Mere Eglise. At 
dawn reinforcements came in by glider. Both Airborne 
Divisions contributed greatly to the success of the landing 
on Utah Beach even though many assigned objectives were not 
reached. 



UTAH BEACH 


General Omar Bradley was in charge of the U.S. Army 
consisting of two assault forces, V and VII Corps. V Corps 
was given Omaha Beach and the responsibility for the landing 
on Utah was given to the VII Corps under the command of 
"Lighning Joe" Collins. 

The final plan for Operation Overlord placed the major 
allied effort at Utah Beach. Montgomery's plan was to have 
the Americans seal off the Cotentin peninsula and then take 
the port of Cherbourg. 

The initial objectives for the 4th U.S. Division were to 
take the road that ran parallel to the coast to Cherbourg, 
link up with Omaha and with the airborne divisions. The 
force was to drive across the peninsula and seize the town 
of Carteret establishing a defensive line facing south 
across the peninsula and to capture the port of Cherbourg 
having cut off the remaining German troops in the northern 
part of the peninsula. 

Directly in front of the landing site was the 709th 
German Infantry Division at battalion strength, a second 
rate unit that was at the same time over stretched in this 
area. However, directly behind this unit was the elite 6th 
Parachute Regiment along with the 91st Division which were 
to be engaged by the airborne divisions. If the airborne 
troops captured their assigned objectives and prevented 
German reinforcements from reaching the beach, the 4th 
Division would have little difficulty getting ashore. 

The Americans faced a two mile stretch of land, 
consisting of marshes or inundated land, extending eight 
miles up the east coast of the peninsula. There were few 
routes off the beach and the airborne forces were to control 
these exits to allow the 4th Division to get inland. The 
first day objectives were not obtained mainly because of 
slow progress. Extensive obstacles covered the tidal flats 
out over one hundred yards from the beach. German 
strongpoints consisting of hundred man units and artillery 
capable of firing on the naval fleet of the 7th Army and 
LXXXIV Corps, were taken quickly by assault forces. The 
Americans had little trouble getting ashore even though the 
assault forces landed a mile south of the designated 
invasion site. Even though the intense air and naval 
bombardment did not destroy the gun emplacements, they had 
the effect of depleting the morale of the defending units to 
a point that many did not get back to their assigned 
positions to fire at the landing troops. Once ashore the 



attackers using flame throwers and machine-gun fore overcame 
the enemy defenses after several hours of fighting. 

The Utah Beach defenders released one of Hitler's secret 
weapons as the Americans streamed ashore. Miniature tanks 
packed with high explosives crawled out of the sand dunes, 
they were controlled by lengthy wires and were intended to 
tackle tanks and landing craft. These 'Goliaths' or mobile 
mines provided ineffective just as they had on the Russian 
fornt. 

Approximately two dozen resistance nests were scattered 
along Utah Beach with others, including artillery batteries, 
farther inland. The airborne troops did their jobs well and 
the 4th Division had little trouble getting ashore. The 
first waves of the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 8th 
Infantry came in through shallow water. Twenty eight Duplex 
Drive Sherman tanks equipped with snorkels were late 
arriving when their LCT struck a mine. The 1st Battalion 
crossed toward Audouville-la-Hubert, while the 2nd turned 
south to the Pouppeville road. The first infantry wave was 
followed by engineer and naval demolition parties to clear 
underwater obstacles which was completed in an hour. While 
engineers worked on the beach the 3rd Battalion/8th Infantry 
with tanks of the 70th Tank Battalion and 3rd Battalion/22nd 
Infantry were landing and moving out. The 12th Infantry 
landed with only sporadic artillery fire. The first day 
objectives were not met as they were probably too ambitious. 
Outside the Utah Beach lodgement were pockets of airborne 
troops holding on to their objectives as evening of the 
first day approached. 

OMAHA BEACH SCENARIO NOTES 

The toughest nut to crack. This scenario covers the 
battle for the beach. As in all design, I had to stir the 
pot to make the scenario entertaining. In OMAHA I compressed 
the timeline. The objectives the Americans need for victory 
(the three towns south of the beach) were secured after a 
hard days fighting. In OMAHA you have 20 turns. Don't 
despair -it's balanced. The going will be easier on the 
western end of the beach were many of the amphibious tanks 
landed safely. Their firepower nearly assures the Americans 
will capture Vierville. In the east, without the tank's 
support, the Americans will struggle to take Colleville. The 
scenario usually hinges on the capture of Saint Laurent in 
the center. The American player should be careful about 



tangling with the German anti-tank guns; use heavy artillery 
and infantry fire to take them out. Also keep at least two 
hexes away from German units with rocket launchers as these 
weapons will quickly decimate your tank platoon. The 
American player should use smoke especially in the east to 
protect the vulnerable infantry from the German artillery 
units on the hill. 


THE BRIDGE AT REMAGEN 
Author: Bill Scott 

Historical Background: David Landrey, Bill Scott 
THE BRIDGE AT REMAGEN CAMPAIGN 

In August, 1944, the Allies were driving east towards 
the Rhine River and the German Heartland. The biggest 
question to the Allied high command was where should the 
Allies try to cross the Rhine River. General Omar Bradley, 
commander of the Twelve Army Group, which included General 
Hodges First Army and General Patton's Third Army wanted to 
head for the Rhine near Frankfurt. This route led thru the 
coal rich central part of Germany, depriving Germany's war 
machine of this priceless resource. Field Marshal 
Montgomery, commander of the Twenty-first Army Group, which 
included the British Second Army, Canadian First, and 
American Ninth Army wanted to cross the Rhine in the north 
through Holland. Montgomery's aim was to open the large port 
of Antwerp to relieve supply problems, and drive thru the 
Ruhr area of Northern Germany, directly to Berlin. 

General Eisenhower decided his plan would have 
Montgomery make the first crossing of the Rhine north of the 
Ruhr. No one could have imagined the first crossing of the 
Rhine would occur seven months later near a small town 
called Remagen. In September, Montgomery tried a daring 
attempt to cross the Rhine using paratroopers near Arnhem. 

But the German panzers inflicted heavy casualties on the 
allied troops near Arnhem and the crossing failed. 

In October, the First Army took Aachen. Bradley 
expressed to Eisenhower that a two pronged attack encircling 
the Ruhr would lead directly to a German defeat. General 
Eisenhower agreed and plans for an attack both north and 
south of the Ardennes were formulated. Bradley's armies 
would march on to the Rhine and control any river crossings. 



Again, no mention was made of the town of Remagen. 

The offensive in the north and the south left a thin 
line of defense in the central Ardennes. On December 16, 

1944, the Germans took advantage of this thin line of 
defense and smashed thru it with large amounts of panzer and 
infantry troops, starting the Battle of the Bulge. The 
American Ninth Armored Division, which would later become 
famous for being the first troops to cross the Rhine at 
Remagen, was thrown into the battle. The Ninth Armored 
Division was split to defend the cities of Luxembourg, 

Bastogne, and St. Vith. The Ninth Armored Division suffered 
high casualties in men and equipment, but gave up ground 
very relunctantly until reinforcements could push back the 
Germans. The Battle of the Bulge offensive delayed crossing 
of the Rhine for months. 

In January, 1945, Hitler wanted to hold the Siegfried 
line west of the Rhine at all costs. Plans again were 
discussed in the Allied High Command on how best to crush 
the Germans west of the Rhine and where to cross the Rhine. 
This time Eisenhower wanted the main effort to be Montgomery 
making a southward assault from Nijmegen, behind the heavy 
fortifications of the Siegfried Line. Bradley would support 
the assault by capturing dams on the Roer River. When 
completed, Montgomery's forces would cross the Rhine north 
of the Ruhr. Again, there was no mention of crossing the 
Rhine at Remagen. 

In February, the offensive started off slowly. Heavy 
rains, melting snows, and the Germans blowing the Roer River 
dams slowed travel along the front to a crawl. Meanwhile, 
General Hodges First Army in the north and General Patton's 
Third Army in the south were preparing a pincers movement to 
trap German troops west of the Rhine. 

In March, 1945, the Americans made a few unsuccessful 
attempts to cross bridges over the Rhine before the Germans 
blew the bridges. The Ninth Armored Division was given 
orders to seize crossings over the Ahr River and clear the 
enemy from the west bank of the Rhine River. Remagen was 
specifically stated as a 9th Armored Division objective. On 
March 7,1945, a detachment from the 9th Armored Division 
spotted a wonderful sight - the Bridge at Remagen, (also 
known as the Ludendorff Bridge), was still standing, 
spanning the Rhine River. The railway bridge had been built 
in 1916 and was named after a WWI hero Erich Ludendorff. The 
bridge had two sets of train tracks and a footpath on each 
side. The bridge was 1069 feet in length. To the east of the 



Rhine the tracks led into a railroad tunnel. Overlooking the 
east bank stood the cliffs of Erpeler Ley. 

The Germans had not heavily defended the Ludendorff 
Bridge because preparations had been made to blow the bridge 
on the approach of the allied armies. Hitler's orders were 
that no bridge was to be blown unless Allied units were 
within a few kilometers to allow as many retreating German 
troops to escape from being trapped on the Rhine's west 
bank. Unfortunately, the German chain of command at Remagen 
was in a much confused state. General major Walther Botsch, 
who had recently been in charge of the bridge's defense had 
been appointed the command of LIII Corps. There was no time 
to brief his replacement of the situation at Remagen. 

Captain Willi Bratge was in command of the army units in the 
Remagen area. Captain Karl Friesenhahn was an engineer 
officer in charge of the bridge. An AA officer commanded the 
anti-aircraft troops. The troops in the Volksturm were under 
a Nazi Party official. At 11:15 AM on March 7, Major Hans 
Scheller would be sent to Remagen from LXVII Corps to take 
command of Remagen. Even though reports were coming in about 
U.S. troops on the bluffs overlooking Remagen, Scheller 
decided not to blow the bridge since precious artillery 
pieces from an artillery battalion were in the process of 
moving across the bridge. The number of men available for 
defense of the Remagen area was well under 1000. These men 
were drawn from a bridge security company, an engineer 
company. Hitler Jugend members, and anti-aircraft units. 

There were no panzer units and no transportation units other 
than a few bicycles, and railroad cars that came through the 
railroad tunnel. Adding to the chaos were many retreating 
German units who caused huge traffic jams in Remagen and the 
bridge. German engineers had recently spent four days 
placing planking on the bridge to allow vehicle traffic on 
the railroad bridge. Lack of supplies, ammunition, and 
reinforcements were commonplace for German units in 1945 
west of the Rhine. 

General Leonard, commander of the U.S. 9th Armored 
Division gave orders to CCB/9, commanded by Brig. Gen. 

William Hoge, to drive on Remagen. By nightfall on March 6, 

1945, CCB/9 had reached Stadt Meckenheim which was only 
eight miles from the Rhine River. On the morning of March 7, 

CCB sent one column to the southeast to cross the Ahr River 

and another column to Remagen. The Remagen column, commanded 

by Lt. Col. Leonard Engemann, was built around the 27th 

Armored Infantry Battalion and the 14th Tank Battalion 

(minus one company). The leading column was an infantry 



platoon and a tank platoon which contained the experimental 
Pershing T26 Tank armed with a 90mm gun. First bulldozers 
had to clear a path out of Stadt Meckenheim before the 
armored vehicles could pass. TF Engemann moved out at 8:20 
AM. Three miles from the 

start the TF encountered some small arms and artillery fire. 

Four and a half miles from the start the column turned 
south. Before noon the TF was in a large patch of forest 
west of Remagen. At 1:00 PM the infantry platoon commander, 

Lt Emmett Burrows, emerged from the forest onto a high bluff 
overlooking Remagen. He saw an amazing site, an intact 
railway bridge! At 3:15 PM a message came from CCB's other 
column who had captured Sinzig after finding an intact 
bridge over the Ahr River. A civilian in Sinzig insisted 
that the Germans were intending to blow the Ludendorff 
bridge at 4:00 PM. The Germans had no exact timetable to 
blow the bridge, but General Hoge gave orders to immediately 
attempt to seize the bridge before it was blown. After a 
brief firefight against occasional small arms fire, the town 
of Remagen was captured. The TF neared Remagen bridge around 
4:00 PM. As they approached the bridge, a huge explosion 
went off near the west end of the bridge. Captain 
Friesenhahn, on his own initiative, had exploded a charge 
which was specifically designed to prevent enemy tanks from 
entering the bridge. 

German troops on the east bank were running all over 
apparently getting ready to blow the bridge. As Friesenhahn 
hurried across the bridge to give the order to blow the 
bridge, a tank shell exploded nearby knocking him 
unconscious. After fifteen minutes he regained his senses 
and again started toward the east bank. In and near the 
railroad tunnel, matters were chaotic. White phosphorous 
tank shells created a heavy eye stinging smoke screen. 

Soldiers were screaming as their flesh burned from the 
phosphorous. Captain Bratge rushed from the tunnel and met 
Freiesenhahn. Major Scheller gave his approval to blow the 
bridge. Bratge insisted on having the order written down. He 
then went outside the tunnel and informed Friesenhahn to 
detonate the explosives. The first three attempts to blow 
the bridge was unsuccessful -the circuit failed. Machine gun 
and tank fire was riddling the bridge. A brave sergeant 
volunteered to manually ignite the charges. An attempt was 
made to light an emergency demolition charge. The charge 
exploded sending debris into the air, but the bridge settled 
back down on its foundation - it was still standing. 



Timmerman had barely given the order to storm the bridge 
to A Company/27th Armored Infantry Battalion when the charge 
exploded. The explosion had torn huge holes in the planking, 
but the footpaths on either side were still intact for 
infantry to cross. Timmerman again ordered an attack. 

Infantry units weaved and dodged enemy gunfire from the eat 
tower and attempted to cross the bridge with tank support 
firing on the opposite side of the bridge. Three platoons of 
infantry crossed the bridge. Engineers followed the three 
platoons to cut any wires that could set off more 
explosives. Next the infantry took the railroad tunnel and 
spread out on the east bank and began climbing the heights 
of the Erpeler Ley, the menacing cliff above the railroad 
tunnel. 

When American troops appeared at both ends of the 
tunnel, the German forces inside surrendered. General Eloge, 
commander of CCB, ordered the entire Armored Infantry 
battalion across the river. When news of the captured bridge 
reached Army EIQ, General Hodges ordered engineers and boats 
to Remagen. Eisenhower authorized five divisions to march to 
Remagen and cross the Rhine to expand the bridgehead, which 
was very weak. General Millikin made plans to motorize two 
infantry divisions. Other engineers, anti-aircraft, and 
artillery units were notified of their new orders. Before 
midnight three heavy caliber artillery battalions were in 
supporting positions. The Americans had not pushed any armor 
across yet; a strong German counterattack could have wiped 
out the bridgehead. Fortunately for the Americans, 
communication lines for the Germans were poor. U.S. 
engineers had to repair the holes and damage in the bridge's 
planking to allow tanks to 

cross. It was around midnight before the Americans were able 
to send nine Sherman tanks across the bridge. The first Tank 
Destroyer got stuck in an unrepaired hole for over five 
hours. The Germans counterattacked on the evening of March 
7, but it was unsuccessful in routing the bridgehead. On 
March 8, 1945, the Americans pushed units from three 
divisions across the bridge. This gave the Americans a 
strength of about 8,000 men at the bridgehead which included 
two armored infantry battalions, a tank battalion, a tank 
destroyer company, and a platoon of armored engineers of the 
9th Armored Division; a regiment and two additional 
battalions of the 78th Infantry Division; a regiment and one 
battalion of the 9th Infantry Division; and one and a half 
batteries of anti-aircraft artillery. The Germans did not 



mount a significant counterattack to the bridgehead until 
two to three days after the bridge had been captured. 

On March 17,1945, the Ludendorff Bridge collapsed. The 
damage from demolitions, air attacks, and artillery shells 
was too much for the bridge the Germans could not destroy 
and the Americans could not repair. By this time pontoon 
bridges had been constructed to carry troops and vehicles 
across the Rhine. 

The capture of the Ludendorff Bridge at Remagen was 
essential in trapping 300,000 German soldiers in the Ruhr 
and speeded the end of the war. 

REMAGEN SCENARIO NOTES 

On the Remagen map there is a forested area on the hill 
to the west of Remagen. This allows the U.S. player to 
deploy closer to Remagen unseen. Some fortifications were 
placed at the ends of the bridge to represent the towers. 

The hill on the east bank of the Rhine has forests and some 
fortifications to give better protection to the German 
defenders. Escarpments run all the way around these cliffs 
except on the north and northwest sides. The American player 
must cross the bridge turn north up the road and then turn 
to the southeast onto the hill. 

In these scenarios any vehicle unit should not be 
permitted to cross the bridge. Due to the explosion, the 
bridge planking had too many holes until it was repaired at 
around midnight. The scenario has been balanced with this 
restriction. 


SEDAN 

Authors: Robert Ruppert & Paul Siragusa 
SEDAN BACKGROUND 

While the Dyle Plan seemed to be working in the north. 

Case Yellow was well ahead of schedule in the Ardennes. The 
5th and 7th Panzer divisions were racing towards Dinant, 
south of Namur. The 6th and 8th Panzers were heading to 
Montherme. The biggest push of the 1st, 2nd and 10th Panzer 
divisons were striking towards Sedan. The Germans had almost 
every advantage imaginable. The Belgians were under orders 
to blow bridges, obstruct roads and then retreat to Namur. 



Very few roadblocks were defended and thus were easily 
dismantled by German engineers. The Sedan advance was along 
the seam of 9th and 2nd Fr. Armies. The French also assigned 
their least trained and equipped divisions to this 
"inpenetrable" forest. Again French Cavalry, the 2nd and 5th 
DLM's, were to advance and delay but unlike their northern 
counterparts they mostly consisted of light reconaisance 
tanks, armored cars and motorcycle battallions. They were 
mauled, bypassed and hastily retreated to the Meuse. So 
hastily that they did not even defend the portion of the 
town of Sedan on the eastern bank. In three days all three 
spearheads had reached the Meuse when the French had 
predicted weeks. 

What was left of the cavalry retreated behind all the 
blown bridges of the Meuse to be joined by the 55th and 71st 
infantry divisions. These were reservist divisions, with an 
average age over thirty and an appropriate nickname of 
'crocos' or 'old soldiers' with less than a year of service. 

They were starved of weapons including field artillery, anti¬ 
tank and anti-aircraft, fully a third of what they did 
receive was from the last war. They moved into pillboxes and 
fortifications along the river bank, some of which were 
incomplete. 

At 9am on May 13, six hours of aerial bombardment were 
joined by tank fire, smoke and the pinpoint accuracy of 
Guderian's 88's to pin down and reduce the infantry 
defenders. The assault troops, motorcycle battalion, and 
infantry from the 1st Panzer Division and the Gross 
Deutschland regiment crossed the Meuse, swept the river bank 
west of Sedan and initiated bridge building during the 
night. Then incredibly the 55th division defending in front 
of this bridgehead panicked. After enduring a hard march to 
Sedan and six hours of terrifying bombardment the reservists 
fell to a rumor when a battery commander reported tanks in 
the Marfee woods. Soon the cry of "Enemy tanks" caused 
nearly the entire division to abandoned their posts and 
weapons, fleeing to the south. They fled as far south as 
thirty miles panicking the 71st along the way. All this 
because in reality they had seen some of their own tanks 
moving south. By May 14th all three Panzer divisions were 
across at Sedan and by the 15th the 1st and 2nd were heading 
west while the Gross Deutschland and 10th Panzer defended 
the bridgehead until he infantry could arrive. The French 
3rd Armor was to attack on the 14th with its two battalions 
of Char B's, two battalions of H tanks, and a battalion each 
of towed artillery and infantry. Having been formed on May 



1st these strengths were paper fictions as all the 
components had yet to arrive and only uncoordinated, 
desultory attacks were launched. 

This scenario begins on the morning of May 14, 1940 
after the German engineers have constructed a pontoon bridge 
across the Meuse River. German tanks of the 1st Panzer 
Division are beginning to roll across the bridge. French 
reserves of the 3rd DCR and 3rd Motorized Infantry are also 
on the way. 


THE BATTTE OF SINGEING 
Author: Rod Genzmer 

SINGLING BACKGROUND 6 DECEMBER 1944 

For nearly a month, the 4th Armored Division had been 
fighting in difficult terrain under adverse weather 
conditions. Casualties in both men and material had been 
heavy, mainly because constant rain prevented air cover and 
the soaked ground confined the tanks to the roads and 
reduced their cross country mobility. This caused them to 
become easy prey to German anti-tank guns. 

During this period the 4th Armored had been using small 
flexible task forces, consisting of one company of tanks and 
one company of infantry, with usually, two or more teams to 
a combat command. These "teams" were formed as needed to 
deal with enemy strong points, take villages or to hold a 
position. 

The attack on Singling, France was the farthest advance 
by the 4th into the Lorraine region. Singling was an 
agricultural village of about 50 stone houses situated along 
about a 1/2 mile of highway from Achen east to Bitche and 
Germany. 

Some of the farm houses in the village had 3 foot 
reinforced concrete walls and high thick garden walls. There 
were also concrete pillboxes at the east and west entrances 
to the village, on the hills, valley, and on the ridge. In 
1940 it was part of the Maginot Line. For the Germans in 
1944 it was used as a fortified outpost for defense against 
attacks toward Rohrbach and Bining. 

Operations against Bining and Rohrbach could not be 
separated from those against Singling. The main road to 



Birring/Rohrbach followed high ground along the west edge of 
a valley. This route came under interdicting fire from a 
series of knobs. One way to bypass this route was to follow 
the trace of an old Roman road along the reverse slope of 
the ridge west of the valley. This route could, however, be 
brought under fire from Singling. To use this route to 
attack Bining it would first be necessary to take Singling. 

An attempt to take the town was made on the 5th but was 
stopped about 1000 meters short by a combination of terrain, 
artillery, and direct gun fire. Another attempt was planned 
for the 6th using Combat Command B (CCB). CCB consisted of 
the 37th Tank Battalion, 51st Armored Infantry, 94th Armored 
Field Artillery Battalion, and B Company 704th Tank 
Destroyer Battalion (minus one platoon). Task Force Abrams 
(Lieut. Col. Creighton Abrams) Teams A and B would lead. 
Originally Team A was to attack Singling and Team B was to 
sweep into Bining. Units moved out around 0700 but around 
0830 plans were changed so that Team B wound up spearheading 
the attack on Singling and Team A headed toward Bining. 

The Germans forces in the area consisted of elements of 
the 1st Batt. 111th Panzergrenadier Regiment, 11th Panzer 
Division. The forces in Singling consisted of 150-200 
Panzergrenadiers, one towed 75mm anti-tank gun, five 81mm 
mortars, eight to eleven machineguns, three 20mm anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and a Wurfgerat (a rocket launcher firing 2 
rockets). Their support consisted of two or three SP guns 
from Panzer Lehr Division's 130th Anti-tank Batt. Five 
batteries of the 119th Artillery Regiment with three or four 
105mm howitzers per battery, and elements from another five 
battalions of the 208th Volks Artillery Corps, with guns 
ranging from 75mm to 210mm. There was also at least a 
company of tanks in the area (unit unknown). The defense of 
Bining was entrusted to a company of the 61st Anti-tank 
Battalion. They had eight 75mm guns on a MkIV chassis and 
fifty men. 

The Germans were told they were facing "one of the best 
divisions in the American Army", the 4th Armored Division. 

Before the attack batteries of the 94th fired smoke and 
HE on the village; the 94th continued to fire HE while the 
mortars of the 37th took up the smoke mission. After the 
artillery preparation Company B's tanks moved on line 
advancing toward the village firing as they went. As the 
tanks closed on the town the infantry moved up in support. 
Almost all of the fighting took place in and around the 
buildings in the village. The results of the fighting were 



inconclusive, with both sides holding parts of the village. 
However with the losses they had taken Team B was 
effectively stopped, and the Germans were preparing to 
counterattack. About 1400 hours Company C 8th Tank battalion 
and Company B 10th Armored Infantry moved into Singling to 
relieve Team B, however do to a breakdown in communications 
(they thought the town had been secured) they took losses 
and pulled out. After dark all American units pulled back to 
about 400 meters south of the town. On 7 December tanks and 
infantry moved up to the ridge south of Singling but were 
ordered not to advance. Singling was not secured until 10 
December 1944. 

In this Tanks! scenario the relief column is not 
represented because it did not effect the outcome of the 
battle. Units of the 4th Armored Division are given higher 
morale, control, and equipment factors to reflect their 
higher combat efficiency. The same factors for the 208th 
Volks Artillery have been lowered. 


SWORD BEACH 
Author: Mark Walker 
SWORD BEACH BACKGROUND 

This scenario represents the situation on SWORD at 
approximately 09:00-09:30. The western village is Luc-sur- 
Mer the eastern is Ouistreham. This was the usable part of 
Sword. Our story opens with the South Lancs on the outskirts 
of Hermanville-sur-Mer. The 41st Commando is mopping up the 
last resistance in Lion-sur-Mer, the 10th CDO and East Yorks 
are attacking towards Ouistreham, the Suffolks are poised to 
begin their assault on strong point HILLMAN (the 736 
Grenadier Regiment's HQ)and the Norfolks are recuperating 
north of them, having been mauled by HILLMAN. Meanwhile, 
back on the beach, numerous units are attempting to 
extricate themselves from a massive traffic jam and rush 
towards the front. 

The Germans are made up of the 736th Grenadier Regiment, 
forward elements of the 21st Panzer, and a fictitious 
Kampfgruppe named "Holt" inserted for play balance. The 
736th fought extremely well, mounting several successful 
local counterattacks. The British player must capture most 
of the objective hexes (certainly the southern ones) and 



watch casualties. The scenario can be played from either 
side. But try the Brits first. The German AI will have some 
surprises for you. By the way, my middle name is Holt. 


TALLIL 

Author: Mark Walker 
DESERT STORM CAMPAIGN ANALYSIS 

The following is a brief account of the Gulf war. 

Hopefully it will enhance your enjoyment of the accompanying 
scenarios. Although a plethora of literature is available on 
the war, most of it is propagandized chest thumping which 
does little to show the toughness and courage demonstrated 
by Coalition and Iraqi (yes, many fought well- they were 
just outclassed) troops. If you are interested, a couple of 
the good books are Triumph Without Victory by the staff of 
U.S. News and World Report and Expert Witness by Christopher 
Bellamy. 

The air phase of Desert Storm began on January 16. and 
continued until the cessation of hostilities. The allies 
shot down 42 Iraqi planes in aerial combat and damaged or 
destroyed 375 of Iraq's 594 hardened aircraft shelters. 

Total estimated Iraqi aircraft destruction ranges from 103 
to 142 aircraft. Additionally, Iraq flew 122 aircraft to 
Iran for internment. Total Iraqi aircraft rendered combat 
ineffective during the air phase was 266 of their estimated 
750 plane air force (approximately 35%). Allied losses were 
90 planes (68 in combat, 22 to other causes). 

On 0100 24 February, the French Daguet Division, with 
the 2nd Brigade of the 82nd Airborne Division attached, 
crossed the undefended Iraqi border north of the Saudi town 
of Rafha. This action marked the beginning of the ground 
phase of Desert Storm. In most cases the Allies rapidly 
broke through the Saddam line. Breaching operations went so 
well that General Schwarzkopf moved H-Hour forward for the 
other coalition forces. All the good guys had launched their 
attacks by the afternoon of the 24th. 

February 25. On the western flank, the 101st Air 
assault division airlifted a brigade to cut the last major 
road into the Kuwaiti theater of operations (the As Samawah- 
An Nasiriyah road). While the French Dauget division 
continued to advance north, covering the allies left flank. 



Due to the speed of the Allied advance Iraqi forces were 
unable to maneuver. The 45th and 49th Iraqi Divisions were 
heavily engaged by the French (A1 Salam scenario) and 
elements of the American 24th Mechanized Division. 

In the center, the coalition VII Corps advanced into, 
and through, the Iraqi 7th Corps. The Iraqi 12th Tank 
Division, functioning as a mobile reserve behind the 7th 
Corps infantry screen was defeated in a night engagement 
with the British 1st Armored Division (Rats scenario) which 
had passed through the breach previously created by the U.S. 

1st Infantry Division. 

The 1st Cavalry Division, ordered to conduct a 
diversionary attack up the Wadi Al-Batin, appeared to be 
having a significant impact on the Iraqi's reaction. J-Stars 
surveillance indicated the Iraqi's were beginning to move 
their armored reserves south. The Iraqi's seemed to have no 
knowledge of the strong armored formations advancing up 
their right flank. 

In the east all coalition forces completed their 
breaching of the Saddam line. The Marines had encountered 
virtually no resistance from the first line of Iraqi 
defenders on G-Day. The Iraqi's threw battalion and brigade 
sized armored formations in their path. The Iraqis were 
probably the divisional tank battalions of the III Corps 
Infantry divisions with tank brigades of the corps tank and 
mechanized divisions thrown in piecemeal. Marine units 
closed to within ten miles of Kuwait City. 

February 26. Saddam Hussein announced his forces were 
withdrawing from Kuwait. Whether the statement was issued as 
a ploy to attempt to get the allies to ease up or an actual 
execute command for the Iraq military's retreat is unclear. 

In the west, the French overcame the last resistance from 
the 45th Infantry Division and continued to screen the 
coalition's left flank. The 24 Mechanized Division, attached 
to the XVIII Airborne Corps, advanced north to An Nasiriyah, 
destroying the remnants of the Iraqi 49th Infantry Division. 

In the center, the armored spearhead of the coalition's 
VII corps encountered it's first serious opposition. The U. 

S. 1st Armored Division would destroy the Iraqi 26th 
Infantry Division, while the U.S. 2nd Armored Cavalry 
Regiment (ACR) became heavily engaged with the Republican 
Guard Tawakalna Mechanized Division, and two brigades of the 
Iraqi 12th Armored Division which were attempting to 
withdraw to the north. The 2nd ACR fought off numerous 
uncoordinated Iraqi attacks for nearly six hours until 



relieved by the 1st Armored, 3rd Armored and 1st Infantry 
Division. 

Further south the British 1st Armored division engaged 
numerous Iraqi units attempting to retreat from the border. 

In the east, the 1st Marine Division fought a 
victorious pitched tank battle against the Iraqi 3rd Armored 
Division for Kuwaiti International Airport and entered the 
outskirts of Kuwait City. The 2nd Marine Division cut the 
road north of Kuwait City, and with the help of Tacair, 
destroyed over 2000 Iraqi vehicles. 

By now, Baghdad was aware of the approximate position 
of VII Corps. The Republican Guard maneuvered to prevent the 
complete encirclement of the units remaining in Kuwait. 
Designated units, such as remnants of the 3rd Armored 
Division, were functioning as the Iraqi's rear guard. 

February 27th. The Iraqi's had fled Kuwait City, there 
would be no significant fighting as the Kuwaitis liberated 
their capital. In the center the climatic battle of the war 
occurred as elements of the U.S. VII Corps engaged and 
decisively defeated the remaining Iraqi Tank reserves 
(Madinah scenario). The Iraqi reserves consisted of the 
Republican Guard Madinah, Hammurabi Armored Divisions, 
remnants of the Tawakalna, and Adan Infantry Divisions 
supported by elements of the regular armies 52nd, 17th, and 
12th Armored Divisions(the 12th had a long war). 

These reserves were tasked with blocking the final 
withdraw route out of Kuwait and despite losing the battle, 
did, in fact, enable the several Iraqi mechanized units to 
escape Kuwait. At 0800 on 28 February, with the U.S. VII 
Armored and XVIII Airborne Corps posed to crush the 
remaining Iraqi forces, the cease fire went into effect. 

TALLIL BACKGROUND 

A mixture of history and historical feel. From about 
4:00 PM 26 February till 10:00 AM 27 February. The 24th 
Infantry Division fought a series of battles for control of 
the Tallil and Jalibah airfields, and several blocking 
positions across Highway 8. Obviously this wasn't 
accomplished in the 65 minutes covered in this scenario. Nor 
did the 24th actually attack An-Nasiriyah (the town on the 
north edge of the map). However, the Iraqi units portrayed 
(7th Republican Guard CDO, 47th, 49th, elements Al-Faw, 
Hammurabi, and Nebuchadnezzar (that's got to be the stumper 
at the Iraqi national spelling B's)) were there and fought 
well. TF l-18th was ambushed in the "Great Dismal Bog” by 



Republican Guard CDO's and the guys from the 24th did run 
into a lot of scattered units when they headed east on 
Highway 8 (the double road). By the way, the northern 
airfield is Tallil. The 3-69th Armor battalion is not a 
mistake, they actually were a company light. The American 
organizations except for the Hummers with TF 1-18 are spot 
on accurate. The M998s are there for fun and to keep the 
M901s from wandering into too many ambushes. 

For play balance, the entire 24th ID is not used. For 
those who care, TF 1-18, 2-69 Arm are from the 197 (Buck 97) 
Brigade, the only Brigade in the "Storm" with M113s. The 4- 
64 Arm is from the 24th's 1st Brigade, and the 3-69th is 
from its second. 


The Most Terrible Night 
Author: A1 Sandrik 
YOM KIPPUR WAR BACKGROUND 

It is a popular cliche that "the seeds of the next war 
are sown in the last war" and never has that statement been 
more true than in the case of the Yom Kippur War (also known 
as the Ramadan War, the October War and the War of 
Atonement). In late May 1967, a quarter of a million Arab 
troops, over 2,000 tanks and nearly 700 aircraft ringed the 
state of Israel. As the world shuddered at the prospect of 
a renewed holocaust, Israel prepared for the Arab assault. 

On June 5th the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) lashed out with 
a pre-emptive airstrike destroying most of the Arab 
airforces on the ground. With air superiority thus assured, 

IDF armored columns raced through the Sinai routing the 
Egyptian Army. Later IDF forces defeated the Jordanian 
forces in the West Bank and captured the strategic Golan 
Heights from Syria. By the end of the sixth day it was all 
over, the Arab armies had been humbled and the territory 
under Israeli control had nearly tripled in size. As with 
all wars both sides began to study the results of this 
conflict in order to correct any deficiencies in their 
defense structures and to revaluate the new strategic 
situation in the Middle East. 

The IDF now faced Egyptian forces far from the Israeli 
border and across the Suez Canal, which Moshe Dayan 
described as 'one of the best anti-tank ditches available'. 



Flush from their recent victory in which armored columns 
rapidly out paced their attached infantry formations and in 
which the Israeli Airforce (IAF) quickly destroyed most 
opposition in the advance, the IDF began to place less 
emphasis on combined arms techniques and more emphasis on 
massed armored formations and close air support. The IDF 
also failed to properly evaluate the few things what seemed 
to work well for the Arab armies. While it was true most 
Arab formations were routed in the face of overwhelming air 
superiority, a few units stood their ground and fought well. 

In addition, some IDF tanks were knocked out of action by an 
anti-tank missile similar to the French supplied S-ll anti¬ 
tank missile. These types of losses were deemed to be minor 
and could be safely ignored. Israel would soon pay dearly 
for these oversights. 

The Egyptian High Command and Soviet Union also 
evaluated the defeat of the Arab forces and just as 
importantly they studied the strengths of the IDF/IAF. The 
High Command realized that the IAF could range at will over 
Egyptian controlled territory and that a solution to the 
Israeli armored charges had to be found. To counter the 
threat of Israeli close air support missions the Soviet 
Union built one of the most dense Surface to Air Missile 
(SAM) belts in the world along the Suez Canal, and to 
counter the threat of IAF airstrikes deep in Egyptian 
territory the Soviet Union supplied Egypt with a deep strike 
capability of their own in the form of SCUD missiles. The 
threat poised by the Israeli armor was countered by building 
infantry formations which were very heavy supplied with anti¬ 
tank weapons such as the RPG-7 and Sagger wire-guided anti¬ 
tank missile. 

With solutions found to the IDF tactical advantages the 
Egyptians needed a trump card to counter the Israeli's 
greatest strategic advantage, their Intelligence service. 

Quickly after the Six Day War the Egyptians began to engage 
the IDF in a series of artillery duels and raids across the 
canal, this was to later become known as "The War of 
Attrition". The Egyptians also began to rebuild their 
forces immediately adjacent to the Canal, and by 1973 the 
better part of five infantry divisions, two armored and two 
mechanized divisions stood poised to cross the canal at any 
moment. Facing this juggernaut was a lone IDF armored Udga 
(loosely translated from Hebrew as a division sized task 
group) and a series of trip-wire forts known as the "Bar-Lev 
line" (the Bar-Lev Line is often characterized as some sort 



of modern Maginot line; however, from my readings I believe 
it was in reality just a series of forts designed to give 
Israeli forces shelter during the frequent artillery 
barrages and to act as observation post against raids across 
the canal). The IDF depended upon their intelligence 
services to provide enough warning of war to mobilize the 
reserves and get them to the canal in time to crush an 
Egyptian attack. In the event, the Israeli intelligence 
services, given the Egyptian deployment pattern, failed to 
recognize the preparations for war that were being made on 
the opposite bank of the canal. The IDF Units deployed near 
the canal, 436 reservists stationed in the forts and a 
single armored brigade deployed along the length of the 
canal, would have to face the initial Egyptian onslaught 
alone. 

Designers Notes: Anyone working on scenarios involving 
the Yom Kippur War had best keep a bottle (a LARGE bottle) 
of aspirin close at hand. Even with the best sources 
available Order of Battle information conflicts drastically 
and few sources agree on much at all. The designations of 
the Israeli and Egyptian units are as accurate as is humanly 
possible and the TO&E's are my best estimation of what each 
unit had during the fighting. It is an IDF practice to use 
the commanders name to identify a unit and I tried to remain 
loyal to that practice wherever possible. I wish I had more 
information on the conflict from the Egyptian point of view, 
but those books are not easily found here in the United 
States. 

I believe the maps are very accurate on the major 
terrain features. Mr Joseph Bermudez was kind enough to 
supply me with an Israeli battle map several years ago and I 
used it for the roads and major terrain features. I filled 
in the other terrain based on the descriptions in the 
various accounts of the battles. It is my hope that a 
participant in the real actions would be able to readily 
identify the terrain features. In the case of the TMTN 
series I had to modify the map to assist the AI, and the 
escarpments in the southeastern portion of the map do not in 
fact exist, but they do help to channel the units toward 
their proper locations. 

I have tried to pick out actions which show both the 
Egyptian and Israeli forces at their best. Even when 
defeated the troops of both countries displayed great 
courage and few units broke until they were totally 
exhausted. It is my hope that you enjoy these scenarios 
that I have presented and that they encourage you to learn 



more about this (as Computer Gaming World implied) obscure 
war. 


TMTN BACKGROUND 

This scenario TMTN is "The Most Terrible Night". With a 
large portion of the Egyptian armor either destroyed or out 
of position on the east bank of the canal the path was clear 
for the Israeli crossing operation. Days prior to the 
crossing a probe by the Sayeret (elite reconnaissance unit) 
from General Sharon's Udga discovered the seam between the 
Egyptian 2nd and 3rd Armies was largely undefended and the 
path to the northern end of the Great Bitter Lake was clear. 

The Southern Command devised a rather complex operation 
which called for General Adan's 162nd Udga to withdraw and 
resupply, while a reinforced brigade from General Sharon's 
143rd Udga open a corridor down the "Akavish" and "Tirtur" 
roads. After this path was opened a reserve paratroop 
brigade commanded by Col Danni Matt would cross the canal in 
collapsible rubber boats and seize a bridgehead on the east 
bank of the canal. When this bridgehead was seized the IDF 
would roll a huge and ungainly roller bridge down the 
"Tirtur" road (a ruler straight road built just for this 
purpose) and roll it into the canal, thus securing the 
crossing sight. As any historian can testify, "No plan 
survives contact with the enemy" and this action would prove 
to be no exception. 

The story of the IDF bridging equipment deserves some 
brief coverage. Prior to the Six Day War the IDF had no 
need to address the problems poised by an opposed water 
crossing. After 1967 the IDF faced a new strategic 
situation with possible opponents deployed across both the 
Suez Canal and the Jordan River. Since it is the policy of 
the State of Israeli to take the conflict into the 
opposition's territory as rapidly as possible, Israeli 
officials began to search for a means to cross a water 
barrier. No country wished to supply the IDF with the 
necessary equipment so the Israeli engineers began to search 
for an alternative solution to their dilemma. One quick 
solution was to purchase and refurbish 18 old Gilowas from 
salvage yards in Europe. These were large amphibious 
vehicles and when 3 of them were linked together they formed 
a raft which could support a main battle tank. A second 
project involved the purchase of floatable iron cubes called 
"Uni-floats", which when linked together and provided with 
an engine, could form a raft and if enough rafts were linked 



even a bridge. This system was versatile but had several 
disadvantages because the bridge/rafts had to either be 
assembled along the bank of the canal or previously 
assembled rafts would have to be towed to the canal by main 
battle tanks, launched and then be linked in the canal to 
build a bridge (perhaps under hostile fire). A third 
solution involved building a 180 meter long bridge several 
kilometers from the canal and towing it down the one of the 
special roads built for this purpose (in this case the 
"Tirtur" road) to the bank of the canal and then just 
rolling it in to the opposite bank. In theory it sounded 
simple but in reality proved otherwise. The huge size of 
the bridge required several M-60 main battle tanks to tow 
it, and necessitated a large entourage of engineering 
vehicles. Worse still it broke down frequently and it's 
large size totally blocked the roadway to other traffic 
(Trevor Dupuy's book "Elusive Victory" has wonderful 
pictures of the bridge in tow with it's entourage). 

At 17:00 hours October the 15th the attack commenced. 

Two of Col. Tulva Raviv's battalions (the third having been 
attached to Reshef's brigade) launched a diversionary attack 
from a hill code-named "Televizia" toward the northern 
portion of an Egyptian position on a hill code-named 
"Missouri". At the same time a column of began to advance 
unopposed down the "Akavish" road until it reached the 
junction with the "Lexicon" road (which runs along the 
canal). The column then proceeded northward to the junction 
of the "Tirtur" and "Lexicon" roads where it split into 
three groups. The battalion detached from Raviv's brigade 
began to travel northeastward up the "Tirtur" road toward 
the Israeli lines. 

Col. Matt's paratroopers prepared to cross the canal and 
the balance of the force continued northward along the 
"Lexicon" road. Suddenly all hell broke loose, scores of 
Sagger missiles crashed into IDE tanks, and Israeli tankers 
found themselves in the rear area of the Egyptian 16th 
Infantry and 21st Armored Divisions. Thousands of troops 
rushed in every conceivable direction, tank guns blasted at 
everything in sight and the desert night was illuminated by 
the blazing wrecks of vehicles of every description. The 
region rather than being held by light forces as the IDF 
believed was in fact a heavily defended staging area. 

Throughout the night the momentum of the battle swayed back 
and forth, but in the end the Egyptians broke first. When 
dawn broke a scene of utter desolation greeted the 



survivors, burnt out vehicles, equipment and dead were 
strewn about the region. In some cases Egyptian and Israeli 
tanks were destroyed within yards of each other like 
gladiators locked in a death grip. 

Further south Col. Matt's paratroopers were having 
problems of their own. The transport did not arrive on time 
and they had to commandeer vehicles from other units and a 
case of history repeating itself the boats were mired in the 
traffic jams and delayed in their arrival (Nijmegen, 1944 
see the movie "A Bridge Too Far"). Finally about 01:00 hours 
the boats arrived and one battalion of paratroopers (In the 
scenario this battalion is provided with Ml 13s to enable the 
infantry to cross the canal, in reality they were 
transported by M-3 halftracks) crossed the canal securing 
the crossing site. 


TOBRUK 1 

Author: SCOTT R. HUNTFEY 
TOBRUK 1 BACKGROUND 

At the end of the Gazala, Bir Hacheim battles (June 15, 

1942) the British Eighth Army was in full retreat toward the 
border of Egypt. At this time a great debate began over the 
future defense of the legendary fortress of Tobruk. As in 
the previous year, Tobruk was in the process of being 
isolated by the Afrika Korps. In 1942, the name Tobruk held 
even greater prestige with the sorely tried British nation 
than Dunkirk. Tobruk was the only place, anywhere on the 
face of the map, where British soldiers had stood toe-to-toe 
with the German Army and were not beaten. At Tobruk they had 
stopped the Germans cold. For British morale the name Tobruk 
was like that of Verdun to the French. Unfortunately, other 
similarities between those names were beginning to appear. 

General Auchinleck was opposed to a second seige of 
Tobruk. His superior, Churchill, ever-aware of the 
importance of morale and symbolism to a nation fighting for 
it's existence, believed that Tobruk could be held in a 
rematch. The confusion in policy which resulted from these 
differing opinions within the high command caused severe 
problems for the British units trying to respond to the 
rapid advances of the Panzerarmee. Auchinleck was prevented. 



by signals from Churchill, from ordering a break-out of the 
Tobruk garrison while there was still time. At the same time 
he did not reinforce the garrison with available forces, 
retreating from Gazala, because he believed that another 
seige was hopeless. The British got the worst of both 
options. 

German commanders concurred with Auchinleck's assessment 
of the situation. The Tobruk defenses had deteriorated 
significantly from the previous year and the Panzerarmee had 
much greater striking power, an entire Panzer Division (21st 
Panzer) which wasn't on the scene the previous year, was 
available this time around. To make matters worse, the 
British Navy weighed-in with the opinion that they were not 
prepared supply Tobruk through another seige. 

Rommel, in hot pursuit of the fleeing British, saw 
immediately that he must knock out the fortress of El Adem 
(10 miles due south of Tobruk) before turning again on 
Tobruk. Auchinleck was concentrating his forces around this 
point, hoping to stop the Germans here and save Tobruk in 
this way. On June 15 Rommel brought the entire striking 
force of the Panzerarmee to bear against the British forces 
hastily attempting to concentrate in the area. On the night 
of June 16, the 29th Indian Brigade, holding El Adem, made 
the fateful decision to break-out into the open desert. Had 
they withdrawn into the Tobruk perimeter, just to the north, 
they could have contributed to the defense of the fortress. 

As it was they disappeared into the desert, and out of any 
further contact with the rest of the 8th Army for the 
remainder of the battle. 

Afrika Korps steadily drove east in a running fight to 
El Duda, Sidi Rezegh and Belhamed, pushing the British armor 
in front of them. Turning northeast on June 17, toward 
Gambut, they cut the coast road (Via Balbia) east of Tobruk, 
completely investing the fortress. Trapped inside the Tobruk 
perimeter were the 2nd South African Division, the 11th 
Indian Brigade, the 201st Guards Brigade and the 32nd Army 
Tank Brigade (4th and 7th Royal Tanks). It was with this 
complement that the British attempted to guard the 35 mile 
perimeter ring of the fortress against the entire Afrika 
Korps. 

Rommel concentrated his striking forces, 15th and 21st 
Panzer Divisions plus a group of infantry and engineer units 
under Colonel Menny, along the southeast portion of the 
perimeter across from the 11th Indian Brigade. Rommel's 
ability to rapidly position his assault forces for the 



attack on Tobruk took the British by surprise. They never 
imagined he could formulate a plan and assemble his forces 
in such a short time. But the plan was already in place, 
prepared a year earlier when Rommel threatened and Tobruk 
held. And Afrika Korps had demonstrated, over and over, that 
it could move with unmatched speed and agility. The British, 
as usual, were deliberate in their preparations and they 
were hampered even more by the confusion of intentions in 
the upper command. They didn't have time to form a committee 
and argue it out. 

Early in the morning of June 20, against rather feeble 
resistance. Group Menny moved through gaps in the perimeter 
minefield to make a breach in the line of bunkers behind an 
Anti-tank ditch. The engineers bridged the AT ditch, and in 
poured the panzers. The weak resistance of the 11th Indian 
Brigade was due to an extensive Stuka and artillery 
bombardment, and ineffective artillery fire from British 
guns. The 11th Brigade was driven below ground by the German 
barrage, into some very effective concrete shelters built by 
the Italians prior to the war. Once they came out Group 
Menny was already there, ready to take prisoners. The poor 
British artillery response was due in part to the lack of AT 
guns in the fortress. The guns of the 25th Field Regiment, 
which was to cover this sector, were sighted in an antitank 
role, and were not available to bombard the German troops in 
the gap. Nothing else picked up the slack. 

The inner minefields had fallen into disrepair and were 
not an obstacle to the German panzers pouring into the 
fortress. As it turned out, British tanks proved to be of 
little use either. Unlike the previous year, when a firm 
British armored counterattack stopped the German advance 
into Tobruk, there was no coordinated plan for armored 
counterattack. The British tank strength was limited: only 
52 tanks in total, all Mathildas and Valentines. These 
tanks, without a unified command, were thrown into the 
battle piecemeal, and only about half ever did engage the 
enemy. The armor that was on the scene put up a gallant, 
determined fight around the King's Cross area but were 
overwhelmed by the concentrated power of the two Panzer 
Divisions. By early afternoon Rommel was sitting atop the 
Pilastrino Ridge overlooking the ravaged city of Tobruk. 

During the afternoon panzers advanced to Tobruk harbor and, 
although stung by a persistent antiaircraft battery turned 
against the tanks, by evening they had fought their way into 
town. There they proceeded to fire on British ships from the 
shorefront, sinking a number vessels attempting to break 



into the open sea. 

15th Panzer advanced west across Pilastrino Ridge, 
overwhelming infantry units in defensive positions. By 
nightfall the Germans had taken the entire eastern half of 
the Tobruk fortress, including the town. The remaining 
garrison, squeezed into the western half of the fortress had 
little choice but to try to break out of the death trap that 
night. Unfortunately for the British, indecision afflicted 
the command structure. General Klopper, in command of the 
garrison, wanted to break out but could get no direction 
from 8th Army headquarters. Many of his officers wanted to 
fight to the end, in true Tobruk fashion. Nothing happened 
that night. By morning the western half of Tobruk was in 
complete chaos, with much of the remaining garrison in a 
disorganized state. Shortly after dawn. General Klopper 
raised a white flag over his headquarters. 33,000 British 
prisoners fell into Rommel's hands in one stroke. The 
Germans also captured large stocks of gasoline, ammunition, 
guns, and even tanks. On that evening of his greatest 
achievement, June 21, Rommel received the news by radio that 
he had been promoted to Field Marshal. 

TOBRUK 1 SCENARIO NOTES 

This scenario reflects the historical situation on the 
morning of June 20, on the southeast portion of the Tobruk 
perimeter. (The game map is rotated clockwise toward the 
southeast, due north being near the upper right-hand corner 
of the map). Outside the perimeter minefield the infantry 
and engineers of Group Menny is just about to assault the 
positions of the 11th Indian Brigade. The infantry of 15th 
and 21st Panzer Divisions are moving to join Group Menny. A 
little later, the panzers will enter the map. The main 
German goals are Pilastrino Ridge, the town of Tobruk, and 
the approaches into the western sector. Group Menny and the 
Panzer infantry must be effective in the opening rounds as 
the panzers can not afford to be delayed at the outer 
perimeter. In this game the Germans will be required to move 
steadily forward, and time will probably be their greatest 
enemy. 

The British player, outnumbered and outgunned, should 
simply attempt to delay the Germans long enough to hold at 
least the town of Tobruk. This would allow for the 
demolition of gasoline, ammo and supplies, and will give the 
British ships time to escape the harbor. They should 
concentrate their few tanks for battle from strong defensive 



positions near King's Cross or along Pilastrino Ridge. The 
Tobruk defenses are decayed, but they aren't altogether 
gone. The British player would be wise to use his artillery 
to better effect than the British did in the real battle 
(this might mean moving some batteries from their opening 
positions). The guns were there, they just weren't used 
effectively. If they can survive the Stukas they could turn 
the tide in this game. 

Both sides have large concentrations of artillery in 
this scenario. In order to balance the scenarios, the 
artillery units have their morale/command control/supply 
values reduced and both sides have 1/2 of the artillery guns 
in each artillery unit. The German player has Many 
Airstrikes. The German forces had hundreds of planes 
attacking the Tobruk area and even carpet bombed a 3 mile 
stretch of the front lines destroying barbed wire and some 
of the minefields. 


TOBRUK 2 

Author: SCOTT R. HUNTLEY 
TOBRUK 2 BACKGROUND 

At the end of the Gazala, Bir Hacheim battles (June 15, 

1942) the British Eighth Army was in full retreat toward the 
border of Egypt. At this time a great debate began over the 
future defense of the legendary fortress of Tobruk. As in 
the previous year, Tobruk was in the process of being 
isolated by the Afrika Korps. In 1942, the name Tobruk held 
even greater prestige with the sorely tried British nation 
than Dunkirk. Tobruk was the only place, anywhere on the 
face of the map, where British soldiers had stood toe-to-toe 
with the German Army and were not beaten. At Tobruk they had 
stopped the Germans cold. For British morale the name Tobruk 
was like that of Verdun to the French. Unfortunately, other 
similarities between those names were beginning to appear. 

General Auchinleck was opposed to a second seige of 
Tobruk. His superior, Churchill, ever-aware of the 
importance of morale and symbolism to a nation fighting for 
it's existence, believed that Tobruk could be held in a 
rematch. The confusion in policy which resulted from these 
differing opinions within the high command caused severe 
problems for the British units trying to respond to the 



rapid advances of the Panzerarmee. Auchinleck was prevented, 
by signals from Churchill, from ordering a break-out of the 
Tobruk garrison while there was still time. At the same time 
he did not reinforce the garrison with available forces, 
retreating from Gazala, because he believed that another 
seige was hopeless. The British got the worst of both 
options. 

German commanders concurred with Auchinleck's assessment 
of the situation. The Tobruk defenses had deteriorated 
significantly from the previous year and the Panzerarmee had 
much greater striking power, an entire Panzer Division (21st 
Panzer) which wasn't on the scene the previous year, was 
available this time around. To make matters worse, the 
British Navy weighed-in with the opinion that they were not 
prepared supply Tobruk through another seige. 

Rommel, in hot pursuit of the fleeing British, saw 
immediately that he must knock out the fortress of El Adem 
(10 miles due south of Tobruk) before turning again on 
Tobruk. Auchinleck was concentrating his forces around this 
point, hoping to stop the Germans here and save Tobruk in 
this way. On June 15 Rommel brought the entire striking 
force of the Panzerarmee to bear against the British forces 
hastily attempting to concentrate in the area. On the night 
of June 16, the 29th Indian Brigade, holding El Adem, made 
the fateful decision to break-out into the open desert. Had 
they withdrawn into the Tobruk perimeter, just to the north, 
they could have contributed to the defense of the fortress. 

As it was they disappeared into the desert, and out of any 
further contact with the rest of the 8th Army for the 
remainder of the battle. 

Afrika Korps steadily drove east in a running fight to 
El Duda, Sidi Rezegh and Belhamed, pushing the British armor 
in front of them. Turning northeast on June 17, toward 
Gambut, they cut the coast road (Via Balbia) east of Tobruk, 
completely investing the fortress. Trapped inside the Tobruk 
perimeter were the 2nd South African Division, the 11th 
Indian Brigade, the 201st Guards Brigade and the 32nd Army 
Tank Brigade (4th and 7th Royal Tanks). It was with this 
complement that the British attempted to guard the 35 mile 
perimeter ring of the fortress against the entire Afrika 
Korps. 

Rommel concentrated his striking forces, 15th and 21st 
Panzer Divisions plus a group of infantry and engineer units 
under Colonel Menny, along the southeast portion of the 
perimeter across from the 11th Indian Brigade. Rommel's 



ability to rapidly position his assault forces for the 
attack on Tobruk took the British by surprise. They never 
imagined he could formulate a plan and assemble his forces 
in such a short time. But the plan was already in place, 
prepared a year earlier when Rommel threatened and Tobruk 
held. And Afrika Korps had demonstrated, over and over, that 
it could move with unmatched speed and agility. The British, 
as usual, were deliberate in their preparations and they 
were hampered even more by the confusion of intentions in 
the upper command. They didn't have time to form a committee 
and argue it out. 

Early in the morning of June 20, against rather feeble 
resistance. Group Menny moved through gaps in the perimeter 
minefield to make a breach in the line of bunkers behind an 
Anti-tank ditch. The engineers bridged the AT ditch, and in 
poured the panzers. The weak resistance of the 11th Indian 
Brigade was due to an extensive Stuka and artillery 
bombardment, and ineffective artillery fire from British 
guns. The 11th Brigade was driven below ground by the German 
barrage, into some very effective concrete shelters built by 
the Italians prior to the war. Once they came out Group 
Menny was already there, ready to take prisoners. The poor 
British artillery response was due in part to the lack of AT 
guns in the fortress. The guns of the 25th Field Regiment, 
which was to cover this sector, were sighted in an antitank 
role, and were not available to bombard the German troops in 
the gap. Nothing else picked up the slack. 

The inner minefields had fallen into disrepair and were 
not an obstacle to the German panzers pouring into the 
fortress. As it turned out, British tanks proved to be of 
little use either. Unlike the previous year, when a firm 
British armored counterattack stopped the German advance 
into Tobruk, there was no coordinated plan for armored 
counterattack. The British tank strength was limited: only 
52 tanks in total, all Mathildas and Valentines. These 
tanks, without a unified command, were thrown into the 
battle piecemeal, and only about half ever did engage the 
enemy. The armor that was on the scene put up a gallant, 
determined fight around the King's Cross area but were 
overwhelmed by the concentrated power of the two Panzer 
Divisions. By early afternoon Rommel was sitting atop the 
Pilastrino Ridge overlooking the ravaged city of Tobruk. 

During the afternoon panzers advanced to Tobruk harbor and, 
although stung by a persistent antiaircraft battery turned 
against the tanks, by evening they had fought their way into 
town. There they proceeded to fire on British ships from the 



shorefront, sinking a number vessels attempting to break 
into the open sea. 

15th Panzer advanced west across Pilastrino Ridge, 
overwhelming infantry units in defensive positions. By 
nightfall the Germans had taken the entire eastern half of 
the Tobruk fortress, including the town. The remaining 
garrison, squeezed into the western half of the fortress had 
little choice but to try to break out of the death trap that 
night. Unfortunately for the British, indecision afflicted 
the command structure. General Klopper, in command of the 
garrison, wanted to break out but could get no direction 
from 8th Army headquarters. Many of his officers wanted to 
fight to the end, in true Tobruk fashion. Nothing happened 
that night. By morning the western half of Tobruk was in 
complete chaos, with much of the remaining garrison in a 
disorganized state. Shortly after dawn. General Klopper 
raised a white flag over his headquarters. 33,000 British 
prisoners fell into Rommel's hands in one stroke. The 
Germans also captured large stocks of gasoline, ammunition, 
guns, and even tanks. On that evening of his greatest 
achievement, June 21, Rommel received the news by radio that 
he had been promoted to Field Marshal. 

TOBRUK 2 SCENARIO NOTES 

This scenario reflects the historical situation on the 
morning of June 20, on the southeast portion of the Tobruk 
perimeter. (The game map is rotated clockwise toward the 
southeast, due north being near the upper right-hand corner 
of the map). Outside the perimeter minefield the infantry 
and engineers of Group Menny is just about to assault the 
positions of the 11th Indian Brigade. The infantry of 15th 
and 21st Panzer Divisions are moving to join Group Menny. A 
little later, the panzers will enter the map. The main 
German goals are Pilastrino Ridge, the town of Tobruk, and 
the approaches into the western sector. Group Menny and the 
Panzer infantry must be effective in the opening rounds as 
the panzers can not afford to be delayed at the outer 
perimeter. In this game the Germans will be required to move 
steadily forward, and time will probably be their greatest 
enemy. 

The British player, outnumbered and outgunned, should 
simply attempt to delay the Germans long enough to hold at 
least the town of Tobruk. This would allow for the 
demolition of gasoline, ammo and supplies, and will give the 
British ships time to escape the harbor. They should 



concentrate their few tanks for battle from strong defensive 
positions near King's Cross or along Pilastrino Ridge. The 
Tobruk defenses are decayed, but they aren't altogether 
gone. The British player would be wise to use his artillery 
to better effect than the British did in the real battle 
(this might mean moving some batteries from their opening 
positions). The guns were there, they just weren't used 
effectively. If they can survive the Stukas they could turn 
the tide in this game. 

Both sides have large concentrations of artillery in 
this scenario. In order to balance the scenarios, the 
artillery units have their morale/command control/supply 
values reduced and both sides have 1/2 of the artillery guns 
in each artillery unit. The German player has Many 
Airstrikes. The German forces had hundreds of planes 
attacking the Tobruk area and even carpet bombed a 3 mile 
stretch of the front lines destroying barbed wire and some 
of the minefields. 


Wake Island 
December 23,1941 
Author: Wild Bill Wilder 
WAKE ISLAND BACKGROUND 

In the last months of 1941, a Marine contingent and a 
large group of civilian construction workers occupied Wake 
Island. Their purpose was to convert it into a fortress. It 
would serve as a fueling point for aircraft in the Pacific. 

The atoll lies in the central Pacific Ocean and consists of 
three small islands called Wake, Wilkes, and Peale. It is a 
rather remote, desolate place. The only indigenous 
inhabitants are sea birds and a unique species of rat. The 
United States took possession of it as a by-product of the 
Spanish-American War. 

The coming of the age of aviation gave Wake new 
importance in the vast Pacific. It was a point for aircraft 
to refuel and continue their journey. For military purposes, 
it was an ideal location for resupply for naval forces as 
well. By 1941 it was evident that war with Japan was 
imminent. For that reason the island was garrisoned and 



major construction began to take place. The 1st Marine 
Defense Battalion, under the command of Major James 
Devereux, spent day after day setting up defenses. Marine 
discipline was strictly enforced. On December 4th, 1941, 

Wake received its own air element. Squadron 211 (VMF 211) 
left the carrier Enterprise and landed on the new airstrip. 

On December 8th (the 7th in the United States), word was 
transmitted that Pearl Elarbor was under attack by Japanese 
aircraft. At 8:00 AM the colors were hoisted on Wake; the 
flag would continue to fly to the very end. Many of the 
construction force, although not obligated, volunteered to 
fight. Most were used to take over the more mundane tasks 
and leave the Marines free to fight the enemy. That same 
day, a bombing attack was nearing Wake Island. Rain squalls 
hid its approach and caught the Wildcat fighters on the 
ground. Seven of the airplanes were lost with 23 of the 
personnel of VMF losing their lives. Interestingly enough, 
the bombers spared the airstrip, undoubtedly counting on 
using it themselves once the island was conquered. That 
afternoon the bullet riddled Pan-Am clipper lifted off, and 
the last physical connection with the free world soon 
disappeared in the distance. 

Air raids continued daily, and took a steady toll on 
supplies and defensive positions. By December 11th the 
Japanese invasion armada was in place. At 5:00 AM the 
shelling of Wake had begun. The island's 5 inch batteries 
held their fire. As the warships moved in closer for more 
accuracy. Battery A opened up. The first salvo missed, but 
the second was right on target. The cruiser Yubari, hit by 
two 5" shells, began belching smoke and pulled out of line. 

A destroyer attempting to down a smoke screen to protect the 
retreating cruiser was struck with a direct hit on its 
bridge and also limped away. A final kiss from Battery A 
took out her forward turret. Battery T did even better. 

Firing at the destroyer Hayate, the third salvo hit her 
amidships, breaking her back. She went to the bottom in just 
minutes. Battery B fired on three destroyers, striking one, 
and caused them to retreat. By now Admiral Kajioka had had 
enough and he ordered his battered force to withdraw. 

The transports had already begun disembarking their troops, 
and their re-embarkation proved disastrous under the U.S. 
fire. Many Japanese troops were drowned trying to get back 
on board. The report sent to Hawaii to inform the U.S. of 
the situation has been misunderstood. The phrase, "send 
us...more Japs," was part of the gibberish included in a 



coded message. It was a great propaganda item, but the 
reality was that the last thing the beleaguered defenders 
needed were more Japanese. The victory at Wake was the first 
good news the Allies had received since Pearl Harbor, and it 
was well received. 

A relief force was sent toward Wake Island, but the new 
commander in the Pacific, Admiral Pye, sensed the danger of 
losing what few ships he had, and had them withdraw. A 
smaller force with the transport Tangier was to continue on 
to evacuate the force at Wake. By the time they were about 
200 miles from the atoll, they received the message, "Enemy 
apparently landing." With great reluctance they also turned 
away from Wake. In the darkness on the 22nd, over 1000 
Japanese troops of the 2nd Special Naval Landing Force got 
on shore. On Wilkes Island Captain Wesley Platt's detachment 
of seventy Marines charged landing Japanese troops with 
rifles, bayonets, and hand grenades. Over 100 Japanese were 
killed in four hours of hand-to-hand fighting. The Japanese 
quickly spread across the island, assaulting one strong 
point after another. That same day, another message was 
received from Wake, "Enemy on island - issue in doubt." 

On December 23rd, more enemy ships were driven back by 
Battery A. The other two gun positions were ominously 
silent. Devereux and Commander Cunningham had no way to 
communicate with their own forces. Early that morning, 
Japanese fighters roared in. strafing at will. The last 
Wildcat fighter had long since been destroyed, and there was 
nothing to stop the attackers from the air. An assault was 
made on Battery A, but was driven back. A 3" gun position 
that had been taken by the Japanese was overrun by a 
converging attack of civilians and Marines. Finally 
Cunningham and Devereux received word that no relief would 
be coming. Ignorant of conditions at the other strong 
points, the garrison prepared to surrender. Devereux, with a 
Japanese escort, went from position to position to order his 
men to lay down their arms. Wake, an oasis of victory in the 
desert of defeat, had finally gone down. The battle for Wake 
Island will live forever as a tribute to American resolve in 
the face of desperation and long odds. 


Designer's Note: The Japanese invaders are represented 
in this scenario by Italian units since there is no Japanese 
database in Tanks. 



WINTER STORM 


Authors: Mike Musser and Richard Hooks 
WINTER STORM BACKGROUND 

In July of 1942, the German Army unleashed the summer 
offensive into southern Russia. This operation, known as 
"Fall Blau" (Case Blue), drove to Stalingrad on the Volga 
and deep into the Caucasus Mountains capturing much of 
Russia's oil producing region. By September, Stalingrad was 
the focal point of the war on the Eastern Front. The German 
6th Army fought from building to building, making slow 
advances through what was now a rubbled city. By mid- 
November, only a few strongholds along the river banks 
remained in Russian hands. Although the Germans had secured 
most of the city, they had suffered high losses in trained 
men and material. To replace these losses, they stripped the 
forces on either side of Stalingrad, leaving their flanks 
protected by the 3rd and 4th Rumanian Armies. 

On November 19th, the Russians began a major offensive 
against these Rumanian armies, and on November 22nd the two 
Russian pincers closed around the 6th Army in Stalingrad. 

Hitler would not consider giving up Stalingrad and Air 
Marshal Goering assured him that the Luftwaffe could keep 
Stalingrad supplied by air indefinitely. The Russians began 
to push toward Stalingrad forcing its defenders to form a 
circular perimeter defense. By the time the fronts 
stabilized in early December, there was 35 miles between 
"Fortress Stalingrad" and the nearest German forces to the 
west. 

General Erich von Manstein, commander of the newly 
formed Army Group Don, immediately began to formulate a plan 
for the relief of Stalingrad. For this operation, he moved 
the LVII Panzer Korps (Lt.Gen. Friedrich Kirchner) under the 
4th Panzer Army (Col.Gen. Hermann Hoth) into position 65 
miles southwest of Stalingrad. Although this location was 
further away from Stalingrad than the direct approach from 
the west, it was not as well defended and had fewer 
obstacles. The main offensive forces available to the LVII 
Korps were the 6th (Maj.Gen. Erhard Raus), 17th (Maj.Gen. 
Fridolin von Senger und Etterlin) and 23rd (Maj.Gen. Hans 
von Boineburg-Lengsfeld) Panzer divisions. The 6th Panzer 
division had just been refitted in the west, while both the 



17th and 23rd Panzer divisions were considerably below 
strength. The operation to relief Stalingrad was code named 
"Winter Storm." 

Facing the LVII Panzer Korps were the forces under the 
control of the 51st Soviet Army. They contained six rifle 
divisions and two tank brigades forming no more than a light 
screen, since no attack was expected from this direction. 

THE BATTLE 

Led by the 6th and 23rd Panzer Divisions, the attack by 
the LVII Panzer Korps initially made good progress. By the 
end of the first day, the 6th Panzer Division had advanced 
to Samchin, about one-third of the way to Stalingrad. Early 
reports indicated that except for the 126th and 302nd Soviet 
Rifle Divisions, no new Russian forces had been introduced 
into the battle area. On the night of December 12/13, 
however, the Russians ordered the 13th Tank Corps and the 
4th Mechanized Corps to block the path of the German panzer 
divisions. At the same time, the Russians ordered the 2nd 
Guards Army from the ring encircling Stalingrad, into a 
position to stop the German relief force. 

The attack continued to make good progress on the 
second day, although Russian resistance was becoming more 
determined. Led by the dashing and energetic Colonel 
Huhnersdorff of the 11th Panzer Rgt., 6th Panzer Division 
(Kampfgruppe Huhnersdorff) crossed the Aksay River, where it 
was met by the Russian 4th Mechanized Corps. The Soviet 
counter-attack forced Huhnersdorff back to the banks of the 
Aksay. The fighting between the 6th Panzer Division and the 
4th Mechanized Corps continued through December 17th. 

One hundred miles to the west, the Soviets began 
"Little Saturn" on December 16th. This operation by the 1st 
and 3rd Guards Armies and the 5th Tank Army, all but crushed 
the Italian 8th Army and Army Detachment Hollidt. It also 
forced von Manstein to pull the 6th Panzer Division away 
from "Winter Storm" and use it to try a plug the large gap 
caused by the disintegration of the Italian Army. 

During the night of December 17/18, the Germans 
reorganized for one last attempt to reach Stalingrad - now 
only 35 miles away. All the tanks from both the 17th and 
23rd Panzer Divisions (37 operational vehicles) were 
combined in the 39th Panzer regiment of the 17th Panzer 
Division. At dawn on December 18th, the remnants of these 
two panzer divisions would attempt to drive up the road and 



secure the bridge, four miles to the north, which was the 
last remaining natural obstacle between them and the 
entrapped 6th Army. What they didn't know was that the 
Soviet 13th Tank Brigade was prepared to block their path. 


ADDITIONAL SCENARIO DISKS FOR 

WARGAME CONSTRUCTION SET II: 
TANKS! 


Tanks! Scenario Disk 1: Barbarossa, Winter Storm, Kursk 
South, Demyansk Pocket, Berlin 45 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 2: Abbeville, Arras, Flavion, Hannut, 
Sedan, Seelowe 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 3: Utah/Omaha Beach 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 4: Gold, Juno, Sword, Caen 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 5: St. Vith, KG Peiper 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 6: Rats, Tallil, Buck97, Khafji, 
Madinah, As Salam, Blackjack 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 7: Sicily/Kasserine: Agnone, Catania, 
Fratello, Futility, Gela, HG Attack, Simeto, Stefano, 

Syracuse, Kasserine Pass, Kasserine 19 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 8A: Bastogne Scenarios 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 9: Alam Haifa 1 & 2, Battleaxe, Sidi 
Rezegh 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 10: Remagen Bridge, Non-historical 
variants. Singling 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 11: France 1944: Mortain, Dompaire, 
Troyes, Seille, Arracourt, Panzer Lehr 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 12: Arab/Israeli 73 War-Egyptian 
front: 25AMD, Tasa73, Purka, Romani, Geneifa 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 13: Arab/Israeli 1973 War- 
Egyptian/Syrian front: Booster, Chinese Farm, Fayid, Hader, 
Hizayon, Rangers, Rassudar, Sinai, and Telsaki. 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 14: North Africa: Bouzid, Cauldon 
East, Cauldron North, Mersa Matruh, and Tobruk 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 15: Vietnam: 1954, 1965, 1965A, 1966, 
1967,1968A, 1968 Tet, 1969 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 16: Modern Database Korea 1990's 
Tanks! Scenario Disk 17: Modern Database Hotspots 1990's: 6 
scenarios 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 18: Modern Database WWIII to 
Armageddon 



Tanks! Scenario Disk 19: Korea 1950 

Tanks! Scenario Disk 20: Italy: Anzio, Salerno, and Cassino 
Tanks! New Version Updates: Norm Koger, the author of 
TANKS!, continues to up date/improve the game with new 
versions. 

Tanks! Obreader Disk: This disk allows you to edit the 
database for Tanks! 

Tanks! Modern Database Disk: A new database with only 
modern equipment. Contains new silhouettes of over 150 
countries and 350 units. Most of the modern equipment 
available today is included in this impressive database. 

For more information please contact: 

David Landrey 
Novastar Game Co. 

P.O. Box 1813 
Rocklin, CA 95677 
(916) 624-7113 



